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POLITICAL DYNAMITE 


ALVIN COOLIDGE ENDED SOMETHING when he 
lnlied the MeNary-Haugen farm-relief bill by his veto. 
He also started something. First there was a burst of 
amazement over tne language of the veto message, then wide- 
spread editorial applause, then news of resentful Western farmers 
rising in revolt against 
the G. O. P. “Almost 
savage,’ the message 
seems to the Boston 
Herald. ‘“‘Notin years,” 
ovserves the New Haven 
Journal-Courier, “has a 
President spanked the 
legislative branch of gov- 
ernment with such un- 
reserved severity.” As 
Trank R. Kent notes 
in one of his dispatches 
t> the Baltimore Sun, 
“the message firct hit 
the MeNary-Haugen bill 
squarely in the nose. 
‘Then it lacked it full of 
— oles. Finally it swept 
it up in the corner and 
struck a match.” So 
emphatie were the de- 
nurmiatory phrases that 
press correspondents and 
editors have been print- 
ing lists of them, includ- 
ing: “ghastly futility and folly’; “cruelly deceptive”; ‘“‘bureau- 
cracy gone mad’’; “‘preposterous economi? fallacy.” 

The message thus phrased has set all the wheels whirling, say 
the political correspondents, by precipitating a political issue 
of the first magnitude, by raising farm-relief to the status of a 
major political issue, an issue which, in the words of the Chicago 
Evening Post, ‘‘will play its part in determining the nominee at 
Kansas City, and, with the nominee determined, in deciding the 
ensuing election.” The message, says The Nation, “‘set off a tre- 
mendous charge of political dynamite.” It seems to the Chicago 
Tribune’s chief political writer that the President’s veto “has 
joined the issue between the industrial East and the agricul- 
tural Middle West and precipitated a conflict over the party plat- 
form and the ticket that will rock the convention at Kansas 
City.” In consequence, reflects the San Diego Union, ‘‘we are 
to learn in the present campaign whether or not there is a farm 
vote, and how strong it is if it exists.” 

So ‘‘thundering into the Presidential campaign” goes the farm- 
relief issue. The Republican Governor of Nebraska calls upon 
100,000 farmers to ‘‘march” to Kansas City and ‘“‘demand their 
rights,” and farm organization leaders hear that tens of thousands 
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Senator Charles L. McNary, 
Haugen (Rep., Iowa). 


CHIEF MOURNERS AT THE FUNERAL OF THE McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 


left (Rep., Ore.), 
Senator McNary is convinced by the veto message “that 
the President is unsympathetic with the farmer and unfamiliar with his problems.” 


IN A COOLIDGE VETO 


of farmers in Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Minnesota, and 
Illinois are planning to join the scheduled motorized pilgrimage. 
“The farmers’ army is not an idle dream,” declares one leader. 
Convention officials have agreed to furnish rooms or tent camps 
for all who come. Two mass meetings of Illinois farmers have 
adopted resolutions eall- 
ing on both parties to 
heed their ery for relief, 
one resolution declaring 
that “party lines have dis- 
appeared in this fight.” 
Republican leaders in 
Iowa urge the farmers 
in the Mid-West to rise 


and ‘‘wrest control of 
their party from the 
Hast.” An organiza- 


tion representing four- 
teen Middle Western 
States has been formed 
for the purpose of im- 
pressing the delegates at 
Kansas City with the 
seriousness of the ““corn- 
belt uprising.” 

Some correspondents 
minimize the movement, 
saying the farmers are 
more concerned with the 
erops than with politics, 
and that Governor Me~- 
Mullen’s one hundred thousand will dwindle to a much smaller 
army. But enough of them will be at hand, as Richard V. Oula- 
han of the New York Times reports Washington opinion, ‘‘to fur- 
nish a picturesque setting for the deliberations of the convention.” 
And more than that, observes a political writer for the New York 
Sun, ‘with an army of farmers storming at the gates and calling 
for relief, the Republican leaders in the national convention face 
a terrific battle on the farm plank.’’ ‘‘The greatest contest in a 
generation over a Republican platform plank can almost be 
euaranteed,”’ thinks Ashmun Brown of the Providence Journal. 

But what of the effect on the Republican nomination? ‘That 
the Hoover candidacy will meet a constantly increasing wave 
of resentment in the Bad Lands of sage-brush and pennyroyal”’ 
is the guess of the Columbia Record. Then there is the directly 
opposite view that the Coolidge veto “should insure the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Hoover at Kansas City,’ in the words of the 
Baltimore Sun. As Frank R. Kent, Washington correspondent 
of this daily, explains, the message ‘‘stamps Lowden and Dawes 
as irretrievably anti-Administration; it equally stamps Hoover 
as the one candidate in accord with the Coolidge policies.”’ 

Some think the wave of fury over the Coolidge veto will 


and Representative Gilbert N. 
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materially improve the chances of ex-Governor Lowden, a farm- 
relief champion from the beginning. For instance, Paul R. 
Leach, of the Chicago Daily News, feels that the Lowden delegates 
will stand fast and might possibly persuade the convention that 
he is the only candidate who can assure a Republican triumph by 
carrying the corn-belt States. Then there is the argument voiced 
by the Chicago Evening Post that to name Coolidge or Hoover 
would invite defeat in the Middle West, while to name Lowden 
“would be to repudiate Coolidge on a major issue,”’ and so “‘the 
name of Dawes suggests itself as the name of the man most 
available for unification of the party forces.” 

And there is more talk of “drafting Coolidge.”’ For one thing, 
suys David Lawrence, ‘‘the message strengthens Mr. Coolidge 
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PLOWED THROUGH A BUMBLEBEES’ NEST 
—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 


with the Eastern conservatives and with the business interests 
which have all along been clamoring for an opportunity to draft 
him.” Then there is the argument reported by several corre- 
spondents that Hoover would be punished by the farmers as the 
‘directing genius’’ of the Administration’s farm-relief policies, 
while Mr. Coolidge because of his record and prestige could win. 

But the final verdict on the McNary-Haugen bill ‘‘ will very 
likely come from the people at the polls in November,”’ suggests 
the Syracuse Herald. Even the stanchly Republican Chicago 
Tribune can not help remarking that ‘“‘with a wet Democrat 
making things lively in the cities, and industrial communities and 
Republican farmers backing away from their party in the dry 
rural districts and States, the election might, and indeed it may, 
be a run for anybody’s money.” 

Democratic papers are taking comfort in the storms they see 
ahead for the Republican party. The net effect of the veto, in 
the opinion of the Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), ‘‘is the deepening 
of the rift in Republican ranks and an increase in the uncertainty 
affecting party hopes in the forthcoming election.’”’ Democrats, 
remarks the Birmingham Age-Herald, ‘‘have the comfort of 
knowing that only a miracle can keep a considerable body of 
Western Republicans from choosing the tents of the enemy in 
preference to the treachery of their own comrades.” As the 


Chicago Journal puts it: ‘President Coolidge did what he could 
toward electing a Democratic President next November.” 

That the Democrats in the Senate should have been so con- 
spicuous in the unsuccessful attempt to override the President’s 
veto seems significant to Clinton W. Gilbert of the New York 
Evening Post. Democrats, he thinks, are coming around to 
accept the McNary-Haugen bill, and thus make farm-relief the 
overshadowing issue of the next election: ‘‘ And there is a certain 
advantage in this for the Democrats who do not wish to have 
Prohibition strest, and who would like to bring forward something 
that would make people forget their sectarian prejudices.” 
‘“Democrats will welcome a revolt of the Western farmers when 
and if it comes,” declares the Houston Chronicle (Dem.), owned 
by Jesse H. Jones, who brought the Democratic convention to 
Houston. Several Democratic editors appeal to the Republican 
farmers to make effective their resentment against the Coolidge 
veto by voting with the Democrats. If they want results, says 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal (Dem.), ‘‘let them march to 
the polls in November and vote for the men who believe the 
farmer is as deserving of consideration as the manufacturer, and 
who will see that the farmer gets justice.” 

It must be said, however, that there is a tendency among some 
editors to consider the uproar over farm-relief as mostly sound 
and fury. It is along time till November, reflects the Asheville 
Times (Dem.), ‘‘and if Mr. Hoover is nominated most of the 
farmers will vote for him.’’ The Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.) 
feels confident that if Hoover is chosen, the wheat and corn belts 
will stand by him loyally. In fact, it adds, ‘‘there will be noth- 
ing else for them to do,’ and the Boston News Bureau asks 
whither the hypothetical dissenters will turn ‘‘to the other rival 
party which even more completely identifies itself with the city 
streets of the East?” 

The New York Evening Post sees no cause for Republican 
worry—‘‘in the past Republicans have faced far more serious 
agricultural revolts and have won the country by sticking fast to 
sound economies.”’ And Frank R. Kent of the Baltimore Sun, 
likewise reflecting on political history, observes: 


“The Republican farmer always revolts before the election, 
but he never makes good on election day. The hand of God, 
cooperating with the Republican managers, invariably straight- 
ens him out in time.” a 


Such, in brief, is the political situation precipitated by what 
happened to be Mr. Coolidge’s thirteenth veto at the last session 
of Congress. The McNary-Haugen bill, which had been pre- 
ceded by less inclusive farm-relief measures in 1924 and 1925, 
was defeated in the House in 1926, and-in 1927 was vetoed by 
President Coolidge after passing both Houses. This year it 
was vetoed again on May 23. The bill itself fills an entire 
newspaper page, and is largely made up of Administrational 
details. It is declared to be an act ‘‘to provide for the control 
and disposition of surpluses of agricultural commodities, to pre- 
vent such surpluses from unduly depressing the prices obtained 
for such commodities and from causing undue and excessive 
fluctuations in the markets for such commodities.”” To do 
this, a Federal Farm Board of twelve members is created, which 
in turn is to appoint advisory councils for the respective com- 
modities. As Arthur Evans explains in the Chicago Tribune: 


“The first purpose of the Farm Board is to assist farm coopera- 
tive associations to handle their surplus crops. It is authorized 
to lend money to these coops to tide over periods of stringeney, 
out of a revolving fund created by the Government at 4 per cent. 
interest. 

*‘TIn case this process is not adequate, the board is authorized 
to enter into marketing agreements with the associations whereby 
the surplus would be disposed of in the world’s markets. 

“Losses sustained by selling a commodity abroad at lower price 
than it is bought at home would be covered by a fee on each 
marketed unit of the commodity, wheat, corn, or whatever it may 
be. This is known as the equalization fee, and in the discretion 
of the Farm Board it may be levied and collected at one of three 
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points, upon the sale, or the processing, or the transportation of 
the wheat or corn, or whatever the commodity happens to be.” 


To show how the bill would work, Mr. Evans takes a specific 
instance: 


“The wheat crop in the United States ranges around 850 
million bushels a year. Of this, about 650 million suffices for 
domestic consumption. It leaves 200 million for export. 

‘““Wheat prices are made in the world’s market—the Liverpool 
price, that’s the established theory. Assume, for purposes of 
illustration, wheat is $1 a bushel. The Farm Board decides to 
put the domestic price to $1.50, which represents the domestic 
price plus 42 cents tariff, plus freight. 

“On the basis that the price hypothetically set is $1.50 a 
bushel, to put it up to that mark the Board, through the coopera- 
tives or other agents, would buy wheat at that price. The 
surplus would be sold abroad at a loss, say, of 50 cents. On 200,- 
000,000 bushels this would be $100,000,000 loss. This prorated 
on the 650,000,000 bushels for domestic use would be about 16 
cents a bushel. Add the cost of operation, which is figured by 
some at 4 cents, and the total would be 20 cents to be covered 
by the equalization fee. 

“Farmer A, say, has 10,000 bushels of wheat. Without surplus 
control, wheat, say, is quoted at $1. These figures are all low for 
ease in handling. The stabilization machinery is applied to raise 
the price to, say, $1.50. Farmer A takes his 10,000 bushels to 
the elevator. He gets $1.50 minus the 20 cents equalization fee, 
or $1.30. 

“Then the 20 cents equalization fee is collected by the Govern- 
ment somewhere along the line, at one of three points. It may 
be on sales, on processing, or on transportation. It’s something 
like collecting a gasoline tax at filling stations.” 


President Coolidge’s veto message summarizes ‘‘the major 
weaknesses and perils” of the bill under these six headings: 


“1. Its attempted price-fixing fallacy. 

“*2. The tax characteristics of the equalization fee. 

“*3. The wide-spread bureaucracy which it would set up. 

“4. Its encouragement to profiteering and wasteful distribu- 
tion by middlemen. 

“5. Its stimulation of overproduction. 

“6. Its aid to our foreign agricultural competitors.” 

Under these various headings the President uses the biting 
phrases, some of which have already been quoted. Probably 
the strongest language is used in connection with the equaliza- 
tion fee. Here is a typical passage: 


“This is bureaucracy gone mad. . . . No private agency of so 
gigantic and complex a character attempting to juggle with 
profound economic principles in such fashion could survive under 
such circumstances, and the swarms of inspectors, auditors, 
accountants, and regulatory officers would be let loose through- 
out the land to enforce the terms of these contracts and to curb 
the inevitable attempts at evasion of the equalization fee. . . 

“Such autocratic domination over our major industry... 
would undermine individual initiative, place a premium upon 
evasion and dishonesty, and poison the very well-springs of our 
national spirit of providing 'abundant rewards for thrift and for 
open competitive effort.” 


The message is accompanied by a letter from the Attorney- 
General, declaring the equalization fee unconstitutional. 

Interest naturally attaches to the opinion of the farm press, 
which is by no means uniform. The veto is “‘a very bitter dis- 
appointment” to the St. Paul Farmer, and is regretted by the 
Cleveland Ohio Farmer. Senator Capper’s Kansas Farmer 
thinks that this legislation should have been given a trial, 
“trusting to subsequent experience to guide us in its betterment 
where found necessary.”’ And a similar attitude is that of The 
Pennsylvania Farmer (Philadelphia). It is apparent to The 
Arkansas Farmer (Little Rock), ‘that Mr. Coolidge does not want 
the sort of farm-relief the farmers want.’’ What impresses 
The Prairie Farmer (Chicago) is the President’s “‘indifference to 
the problem which this bill sought to remedy.” 

Other farm papers incline to agree with the President. The 
veto seems good sense to The New England Homestead (Spring- 
field, Mass.). The Wisconsin Agriculturist (Racine) distrusts 


the equalization fee idea. The Pennsylvania Stockman and 
Farmer (Pittsburgh) believes the President ‘‘has performed a 
great service to his country and to agriculture.” The Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman thinks that the bill if enacted would have 
meant “‘some temporary price benefit to farmers, a permanent 
increase in cost of living, in both country and city, and an ulti- 
mately tremendous and probably permanent harm to farmers, as 
the result of increase in planted acreage, pyramided surpluses, 
‘and lowered farm prices.” 

In the days that have elapsed since the President’s veto 
message, approval of it has been exprest almost unanimously by 
the daily press of the country. Scores of editorials echo the 
President’s denunciations, praise his courage and express relief 
that the veto was sustained. The Kansas City Star, reminding us 
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THE KANSAS CITY SKY-LINE 


—Thiele in the Burlington (lowa) Gazette. 


that its bread and butter as well as its sympathies are identified 
with Western farm prosperity, nevertheless upholds the Presi- 
dent for killing the ‘‘superficially attractive’ MeNary-Haugen 
bill. It was a bill, in the words of the Louisville Times, ‘‘ which 
would gold-brick the farmer and blackjack the taxpayer.”’ 

Nevertheless, ‘‘the Middle West regrets the veto,” in the 
words of the Omaha Bee-News. The Des Moines Register calls 
the message ‘‘a misstatement from beginning to end.”’ The veto 
is denounced by the St. Paul Pioneer Press, which says: 

“Tf subsidy to private shipping interests out of the public 
treasury is good public policy and sound economies, it would 
seem elemental justice that farmers be given the privilege of 
paying out of their own pockets to earn business equality, which 
is all that is asked for in the McNary-Haugen bill.” 

And several newspapers, while agreeing with the President’s 
ideas about the unworkability of the McNary-Haugen scheme 
itself, are convinced by the language he uses that, in the words of 
the New York World, ‘‘his whole attitude is controlled by a 
powerful unconscious prejudice against the agricultural interest.” 
This argument is put briefly by The New Republic: { 


“In short, the farmers would be justified in inferring that 
the President, like most fundamentalists, reserves the special 
providence of God for the interests nearest his heart while deny- 
ing it to others, that he takes as a matter of course the use of 
governmental powers to aid business profits, while naively deny- 
ing the possibility of so using them for agriculture.” 
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A RECORD-BREAKING CONGRESS 


Y A SLIGHT EXAGGERATION, one paper remarks, 

‘‘we may call the session of Congress just closed either 

the thousand-bill Congress or the five-billion-dollar 
Congress.”’ The bills actually passed numbered 923, and the 
appropriations reached a total in round numbers of more than 
$4,500,000,000, making the session a record-breaker both in the 
quantity of its legislation and in the scale of its peace-time 
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THE TIME OF HIS LIFE 
—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


appropriations. 'To quotefurther this Democratic commentator 
on a predominantly Republican Congress, the New York World: 
“he record is spotted, but on the whole it is creditable for 
a Presidential year, when political considerations are likely to 
come foremost.’’ As the Republican New York Herald Tribune 
sees it, ‘‘in spite of much constructive legislation, this session 
has served the people badly in two important matters’’—it 
failed to put into effect the Administration’s naval-building 
program, which would have provided for the construction of 
fifteen 10,000-ton cruisers; and it failed to enact farm-relief 
legislation that could escape the President’s veto. 

Another thing distinguishing the past session of Congress from 
the usual session preceding a Presidential campaign, several ob- 
servers point out, is that its legislative record supplies little cam- 
paign ammunition. As the Washington Post (Ind.) remarks: 

“The session has been surfeited with political debate, but 
neither party can claim an advantage as a result of the discussions. 
Both parties are entitled to credit for reducing taxation and 
providing for flood control, and both of them are tainted with the 
radicalism that threatens to make the Government a competitor 
in business against its own citizens. 

“The country now turns its attention to Kansas City and 
Houston. As the record stands, President Coolidge gains 
greater prestige than ever, and Congress contributes little to 
either party’s claims to special credit.”’ 


“The chief thing the session did,” says Frank R. Kent in the 
Baltimore Sun (Ind.), ‘‘was to demonstrate again that the coun- 


try is too big and the people too diverse to expect unity of 
thought on any issue in either party.”” And on the same point, 
W. W. Jermane, in a Washington dispatch to the independent 
Seattle Times, has this to say: 


‘“More than the average amount of important legislation has 
been enacted, but it has not been primarily political. There are 
several reasons for this. To begin with—giving the general 
reason first—partizanship in this country is at a low ebb. There 
are no clear-cut issues dividing the major parties. When bills 
were up during the last six months which might have resulted in 
party alinements, Republicans and Democrats were on both 
sides, in almost equal numbers. Reflecting the prevailing senti- 
ment of the country, there are in Congress conservative and 
radical Republicans, and conservative and radical Democrats. 
On roll-calls that otherwise might have shown one party arrayed 
against the other, the conservatives were on one side, and the 
radicals on the other.” 


When this first session of the Seventieth Congress adjourned 


on May 29, it had the following outstanding results to show for 
nearly six months’ work: 


The Jones-Reid Mississippi Flood Control Act. 

The Jones-White Merchant Marine Act. 

The Postal Rate Reduction Act. 

The various supply bills. 

The Alien Property Settlement Act. 

The $222,495,000 tax-reduction measure. 

Among its other enactments were a $15,000,000 hospitaliza- 
tion act, a $100,000,000 increase in the public-buildings program, 
increased appropriations for agricultural extension work, the 
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extension of the life of the Federal Radio Commission for one 
year, and the postponement for one year of the national-origin 
quota phase of the Immigration Law. It also passed the Mce- 
Nary-Haugen farm surplus bill, which was promptly vetoed by 
President Coolidge, and the resolution for government opera- 
tion of Muscle Shoals, the fate of which at the President’s hands 
is still uncertain as we go to press. According to an Associated 
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Test your knowledge by the questions below. 


1. What makes the sea salt? (p. 19). 

2. What is the highest price paid for a painting? (p. 22). 

3. Can a torpedo be exploded by radio? (p. 21). 

4. What negro leader successfully challenged the power of 
Napoleon? (p. 46). 

Damlis ne President’s salary taxable under the new tax law? 
p. 10). 

6. What woman presided, for a time, at the Republican 
convention of 1912? (p. 61). 

7. What new sort of power for transportation is now being 
tested? (p. 32). 

8. What is Gerarchia? (p. 14). 

9. What European country has for generations been a place 
of asylum for exiled monarchs and princes? (p. 17). 

10. How much is New York City spending on building new 
ehurehes? (p. 27). 

11. What is astronauties? (p. 34). 

12. ee islands were taken by Italy from Turkey in 1910? 

po 15). 
13. Can airplanes exceed the speed of rifle bullets? (p. 18). 


Press dispatch from Washington: ‘‘The number of major proj- 
ects which failed of action was the smallest in recent years, the 
most important being the Boulder Dam bill, railroad consolida- 
tion, general coal legislation, and the naval-construction program. 
- All retain their present legislative status, and may be acted on at 
the short December session.”’ 

On the subject of the expenditures authorized, John M. Gleiss- 
ner writes as follows in the Washington News: 


“The cost of the Federal Government is again definitely on the 


— upgrade. 


““The session of Congress now ending authorized for expendi- 
ture during the ensuing fiscal year the sum of $4,636,000,000, 
for all purposes. This is the greatest peace-time outlay in history. 

“The amount exceeds appropriations for the current fiscal 
year ending June 30 by $337,000,000. It is $375,000,000 more 
than the budget bureau originally estimated would be needed. 

““In addition, Congress has committed the Government to 
heavy expenditures in the future. The Mississippi flood-control 
program will cost $325,000,000 or more, and only $25,000,000 
has been appropriated. The revolving fund of the Shipping 
Board has been increased by $125,000,000, and none of this has 
been made available. Nothing at all has been provided for 
Seeretary Wilbur’s naval-construction program, originally esti- 
mated to cost $750,000,000 and trimmed by the House to a third 


- of that amount. ‘ 


“ Appropriations for 1928 were $4,298,000,000; for 1927 they 
were $3,998,000,000; and for 1926 they were $3,741,000,9000. 

‘‘The largest single appropriation for 1929 was the postal bill 
carrying $764,000,000. Most of this will be repaid to the 
Treasury from postal revenues. The War Department got 
$398,000,000, an increase of $31,000,000. The Navy Depart- 
ment got $362,000,000, or $44,000,000 more than last year.” 


Thirteen legislative measures approved by both Houses were 
vetoed by President Coolidge, but three of these were reenacted 
over his veto. Then there were: a bill for the retirement of 
- disabled emergency Army officers; a bill increasing the pay of 
postal employees assigned to night work; and a bill increasing 
allowances for fourth-class postmasters. 

During the session just closed the Senate ordered more than 
a score of investigations, the most important of which, according 
to the Springfield Republican (Ind.), related to: 


Hearst’s Mexican documents. 

Pennsylvania and Illinois Senatorial primary. expenditures in 
1926 (continued) and New Jersey Senatorial primary expendi- 
tures in 1928. 

Presidential campaign expenditures. ; 

Activities of Continental Trading Company of Canada. (In- 
vestigation extended to include leases of oil lands in Salt Creek 
Seld, Wyoming.) 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. Each one counts 4. 


14. What prize was given Mary Webb? (p. 25). 

15. How many people were killed in the recent poison-gas 
explosion in Hamburg? (p. 12). 

16. What State has settled the problem of the balky tractor? 
(p. 42). 

17. Where in the body is the ‘‘respiration center”? (p. 21). 
18. Who was the first wife of Prince Carol of Roumania? 
(p. #17). 

19. What did President Roosevelt, as a boy, think of Europe? 
(p. 45). 

20. How many rural negro schools in the South have been 
aided by the Julius Rosenwald Fund? (p. 28). 

21. What was the world’s production of artificial silk in 1891? 
(p. 16). 

22. How is an X-ray recorded? (p. 20). 

23. When did the Salvation Army begin its work in New 
York City, and how was it received? (p. 28). 

24, What American women writers have the decoration of 
the Legion of Honor? (p. 24). 

25. What speed ean the recoil of an explosion produce? (p. 34). 
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Public ufilities financing, expenditures to influence pubhe 
opinion on government ownership and campaign contributions 
by utilities (by Federal Trade Commission). 

Extent of unemployment; causes and remedies. 

Sinking of submarine S-4. 

Illegal appointments and dismissals in the civil service. 

Barter and sale of Federal offices. 

Causes of decline in cotton prices. 

Affairs of Federal Reserve bank of Dallad. 

Condition of American Indians. 

Chain-store merchandising (by Federal Trade Commission). 


Only a few of these investigations, says The Republican, were 
completed during the session. The investigation of Presidential 
campaign funds, and perhaps a few others, will be continued 
during the recess. 

The main features of the session’s work have been discust in 
separate articles in this and earlier issues of Tur Dicrsr. Con- 
cerning the relations between Congress and President Coolidge, 
the New York World has this to say: 


“The rapid-fire exchange of vetoes, and bills passed over 
vetoes, between the President and Congress, once more em- 
phasizes the fact as the first session of the Seventieth Congress 
ends that the President has not been able to assert an effective 
leadership over a Congress dominantly Republican. 

“Mr. Coolidge asked Congress, last December, for a tax bill 
that would repeal the inheritance tax; Congress gave him a tax 
bill that kept the inheritance tax intact. He asked Congress for 
a naval-building bill; Congress adjourned without providing for 
the construction of a single additional ship. He asked Congress 
for a flood-control bill which would place a large part of the 
cost upon local communities; Congress adopted a plan placing the 
entire cost upon the Federal Government. He recommended that 
Congress ‘dispose of the plant’ which public funds had built 
at Muscle Shoals; Congress chose instead to adopt a plan for 
government operation. He warned Congress that he would sign 
no bill for farm-relief which was based on the equalization fee; 
Congress gave its approval to a bill for farm-relief wholly based 
on the equalization fee; and when the President vetoed this bill, 
the Senate came within four votes of adopting it over his veto.” 


In the opinion of the Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.): 


“The most striking victory by the President in behalf of 
economy and sound governmental policy is reflected in the Flood- 
Control Act, which in its original form threatened not only the 
biggest raid on the Treasury in the nation’s history but the per- 
manent establishing of an unsound principle which would have 
invited a long train of evils. 

‘‘Hxcept for the President, also, the Government would have 
been plunged much more deeply into the shipping business and 
the building up of a vigorous privately owned merchant marine 
would have been indefinitely postponed.” 
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THE NEW TAX CUTS 
: FINAL CHAPTER in the Coolidge-Mellon record of 


economy, debt-reduction, and taxation is seen by the 

Springfield Union in the tax-revision bill, providing for 
total net reductions amounting to $222,495,000, passed during 
the last week of Congress and signed by the President on May 29. 
“The best thing in the bill,” thinks the New York Sun, “‘is the 
reduction of the corporation tax from 131% per cent. to 12 per 
cent. Business can not fail to receive a healthy stimulus from 
the reduction.”” Two other important beneficiaries under 
the new legislation, points out the Providence Journal, are the 
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TRYING ON THAT NEW STRAW HAT 
—Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News. 


patrons of theaters and the purchasers of automobiles, for the 
tax exemption on amusement admission prices has been raised 
from 75 cents to $3, and the 3 per cent. tax on automobiles has 
been repealed. Virtually no change is made in the individual 
income-tax rates, but an increase from $20,000 to $30,000 is 
allowed on the amount of income on which the 25 per cent. 
eredit for ‘‘earned income”’ may be taken. No change is made 
in the inheritance tax, and Congress also declined to put an 
income tax upon the President’s salary. To quote a Washington 
dispatch to the New York Times: 


““The tax cuts on incomes of individuals and corporations are 
effective on the first day of the present year; that. is, incomes for 
the calendar year 1928 will receive the benefits of the reductions. 
The repeal of the automobile tax is effective with the enactment 
of the new law. Most of the other reductions, including those 
on theater admissions, go into effect thirty days after the enact- 
ment of the Act. 

‘“The new corporation tax will not result in any loss of revenue 
to the Government until after January 1, 1929, as actual pay- 
ments made until that time will be assessed under the old 13% 
per cent. rate. Thus corporation income taxes for the last six 
months of the fiscal year 1928—from January 1 to June 30, 1928, 
and for the first six months of the fiscal year 1929—from July 1, 
1928, to December 31, 1928, will be assessed under the old rate 
of 13% per cent. 

‘‘No changes were made in either the normal or surtaxes upon 
individual incomes. Levies on cereal beverages were abandoned, 
and those on wines reduced. Provision for withholding taxes 
at the sources was adjusted to realize $2,000,000 revenue. 


“While the taxes on admissions were reduced, ; Congress 
agreed to put a 25 per cent. tax on prize-fight admissions of $5 
and more.”’ 


“On the whole,” believes the Detroit Free Press, “‘the tax- 
reduction bill is a sound and ereditable measure. The total 
reduction is moderate—far smaller than the cuts originally de- 
manded by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and the Democratie 
contingent. Moreover, it is well within the original estimate 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury.” The cut in the corpora- 
tion tax, notes the New York Times, ‘‘is bound to work out to 
the benefit of millions of stockholders and consumers.’”’ Besides, 
we are reminded by the Boston Post, ‘‘the corporations did not 
get any relief in the three previous tax bills.” In short, says the 
New York World, ‘‘the new revenue measure is a compromise 
between the advocates of drastic and of moderate revision”: 


‘Tt is hard to say whether the bill as a whole is an improvement 
over the program of revision presented by Secretary Mellon last 
October. Only one major recommendation by the Secretary 
has been adopted—namely, the reduction of the corporation in- 
come tax from 131% to 12 per cent., thereby restoring the rate in 
effect before 1926. This change is desirable. 

‘‘Mr. Mellon also urged a repeal of the estate tax; this 
proposal Congress has wisely rejected. He opposed any change 
in the taxes on automobiles and theater admissions; Congress 
has repealed the automobile tax and raised the exemption on 
theater admissions. The latter change is justifiable, as it re- 
moves a discrimination against the spoken drama and in favor 
of the moving picture.” 


On the other hand, the New Haven Journal-Courier is con- 
vineed that the new tax bill is ‘‘imperfect and inconsistent”’: 


SUMMARY OF THE NEW TAX BILL 
(From the New York World) 


With a total reduction of $225,295,000 and a net cut of 
$222,495,000, the bill changes taxation as follows: 
Corporations: Income Tax: A reduction over the 
1926 Act from 1314 per cent. to 12 per cent., a loss in 
revenue of $123,450,000. In addition, if the income is 
$25,000 or less, a credit of $3,000, as against $2,000 in 1926, 
is allowed, netting a further loss of $12,000,000. 
Inprvipuats: The 1928 Act provides an extension of 
earned income limit upon which the 25 per cent. applies 
from $20,000 to $30,000, netting a loss of $4,500,000. 
Excisn Tax: The tax on automobiles of 3 per cent. has 
been repealed. This represents a loss of $66,000,000. 


Apmissions: The admission tax does not apply now 
save on admissions above $3; loss $17,000,000. 


Duns: Only club dues above $25 are taxable, as against 
the old limit of $10. The loss is $1,000,000. 

Fornten-Buitt Boats: Taxes repealed; loss $10,000. 

Narcotics: Retail dealers’ licenses are reduced from 
$6 to $3, a loss of $150,000. 

Creat Beveraces: Taxes repealed; loss $185,000. 

Wines: Taxes reduced. The loss will be $1,000,000. 

An increase of revenue from various sources is totaled at 
$2,800,000. These include: 

Non-Resipent StockHoupers Tax, $2,000,000. : 

Prizs-Ficurs: An increase of 25 per cent. on all tickets 
over $5. It represents an addition of $750,000. 

Yacuts: Taxes increased, the total being $50,000. 

This makes the net loss for the coming year $222,495,000. 


“Tt gives a striking illustration of the inability and incom- 
petence of Congress to formulate an income-tax law in a strictly 
unprejudiced and scientifie spirit. The Eastern point of view is 
one thing, the Southern point of view another, and the Western 
point of view still another. Each section seeks to get all it can 
and to give as little as possible to another, with the result that 
we get a law which is in itself lacking both in justice and imagi- 
nation, but able to pass the muster of the halls of legislation. 

“Income legislation, to be fair and just, should be the re- 
sponsibility of the State, and not of the Government.” 
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International Newsreel photograph 


THE OUTDOOR MASS AT MATHER, PA., SCENE OF THE MOST DISASTROUS COAL-MINE EXPLOSION SINCE 1913 


DEATH IN THE MINE 


HE HAZARDS OF COAL-MINING were vividly 
demonstrated to the American people, perhaps as never 
before, during the week of May 19-26. In five days, 
soft-coal explosions in Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and West Vir- 
ginia snuffed out the lives of 229 miners and sent additional 
scores to the hospitals. The worst catastrophe of all occurred 
at Mather, Pennsylvania, in what is known as a model bituminous 
mine. Here 197 miners lost their lives. ‘‘ Not since the explo- 
sion in a coal-mine at Dawson, New Mexico, in 1913, has a mine 
disaster cost so many lives,’’ declares the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 
According to the Marion Star, the Mather disaster ranks seventh 
in the list of coal-mine horrors. Government and volunteer 
_ rescue crews, helmeted and grimly determined, worked feverishly 
in relays, day and night, searching the gas-laden workings for the 
- living and bringing out the dead. A hun- 
dred canaries, more sensitive than men to 
the noxious odors, were sacrificed in testing 
the air that the rescue work might go on. 
The explosion at the Pennsylvania town 
occurred May 19, as the miners were chang- 
ing shifts. The next accident in eastern 
coal-mines happened at Kenvir, Kentucky. 
Seventy-five miners, we are told, were 
eaught by the blast, and all except seven 
escaped. Providentially, some 600 men 
had left the mine just before the explosion. 
While the cause of the Mather blast has 
not been ascertained, it is thought that 
a cutting-machine severed the insulation 
on an electric cable, causing a flash of 
sparks which in turn ignited a pocket of 
gas and coal-dust. It is believed that the 
Kenvir accident was caused by the acci- 
dental explosion of a box of percussion caps. 
The third disaster of the week, in which 
seventeen miners were killed, was precipitated at Yukon, West 
Virginia, say dispatches, and the same reason—sparks from 
a cutting-machine—is given as the probable cause. Hight miners 
lost their lives in a Wilkes-Barre explosion on May 25. Sparks 
from an electric motor are said to have been the cause of this 
accident. As the Washington correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript explains: 


P. & A. photograph 


two and a half days. 


“Coal is an explosive, especially in the form of dust, and in 
coal-mines, as in powder plants, every precaution is necessary in 
order to prevent explosions and fire. Government and State reg- 
ulations and advice have placed in the hands of mine operators 
the most effective methods of guarding against disasters. Ex- 
plosives that do not send out a flame in detonating and machinery 
that does not spark are necessary. Coal-dust must be prevented 


HE WAITED FOR DEATH 


Or rescue in the coal-mine at Mather for 


last miner to be saved. 


and fought continually. Water is played over the cutting in- 
struments, the coal is wet down as it is shoveled and carried out 
of the mine. Drafts of fresh air must be circulated to all parts 
of the mine, especially where the coal is being cut. 

‘““Rock dusting is a recently developed method of making the 
coal-dust non-explosive. Finely pulverized inert material is 
spread in the mine and mixed with the coal dust so as to dilute it. 
If more than 65 per cent. of the mine dust is incombustible, the 
mixture can not take fire or explode. 

‘“‘Hvery portion of the mine must be thoroughly and constantly 
rock-dusted for complete safety. Just as one match in a powder 
magazine brings disaster, so one explosive area in a mine may 
cause the loss of miners and mine.” 


The mine at Mather was partially rock-dusted, we are told, 
‘and experts in Washington believe the explosion must have 
occurred in the portion that was not thus protected.”’ To quote 
a Pittsburgh dispatch to the New York Times: 


‘‘The Mather mine is one of the most 
modern in the United States. Every ap- 
plianece known in the industry is said to 
have been used by the company in an effort 
to safeguard the lives of its employees. 
Normally, about 750 men are employed, 
working in shifts of eight hours each. The 
output is nearly 1,000,000 tons of high- 
class coking coal a year. 

‘““The Mather mine is a shaft mine, and is 
operated on an open-shop basis. Unlike 
many mines in the Western Pennsylvania 
bituminous field, these pits are operated 
on an average of 300 days a year, giving 
fairly steady employment.” 


“The United States has come to take 
these disasters for granted,’’ observes the 
Albany News. But, it adds, “this is the 
wrong attitude; it is time for the country 
to insist that every possible precaution be 
taken to safeguard the lives of coal-miners.”’ 
The loss of life in the coal-mining industry, 
the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot learns, has been mounting since 1919: 


Frank Bucsha, the 


“The figures for 1927 are not yet available, but in 1926 they 
stood at 2,514. The number of coal-miners killed in any given year 
far exceeds the number of railway employees killed. Yet the 
railroads employ two and one-half times the number of men the 
coal industry does. In other words, coal-mining is two and one- 
half times as hazardous as railroad employment. 

‘“‘Tt is said that the Mather mine was one of the best in western 
Pennsylvania, and that it was equipped with every known safety 
device. If this statement is correct, it only serves to underscore 
the deplorable situation now existing. If a disaster costing the 
lives of nearly 200 men could occur in a model mine, protected 
by the best means at the disposal of the coal industry, it would 
seem that the hazard at other mines less adequately protected 
must be extraordinarily great.” 


HAMBURG’S POISON-GAS TRAGEDY 


‘A wispy, fog-like cloud of death crept silently through 
the streets of Hamburg last night. . . .” 


HUS BEGAN THE ASSOCIATED PRESS dispatch 
from the German city, in the morning newspapers of 
May 22. While they were being delivered in American 


| eities, eleven persons, smothered by the deadly fumes of phosgene 


gas, released by a leaky storage tank, lay dead in Hamburg hos- 


pitals, along with more than two hundred gassed patients. _ 


“This diaphanous ribbon of vapor, colorless, odorless, and heavier 
than air, clung to the ground, snuffing out the lives of its victims 
and blighting the trees, grass, and growing crops in its erratic 
path,’ observes the Arkansas Gazette. Firemen and _ police, 
equipped with gas-masks, were rushed from Berlin, and pumped 
ammonia vapor at the gas-cloud in an effort to destroy what is 
generally conceded to be the deadliest type of gas used in the 
World War. But it was not until rain and wind had dissipated 
the noxious clouds that Hamburg’s population of a million people 
felt a sense of relief. According to Associated Press dispatches 
from the larger of the stricken cities: 


‘As fitful breezes which preceded the rain wafted the gas to 
and fro, human, animal, and plant life succumbed. Men, 
women, and children fell unconscious; cattle dropt in the fields; 
chickens, ducks, cats, and dogs died; and trees, grass, and grow- 
ing crops shriveled. 

‘People did not at first realize the dread menace that was over- 
whelming them, but when they comprehended, they seized port- 
able belongings and fled for their lives. Ambulances rushed 
through the streets all night, recalling to the elders the terrible 
cholera scourge of 1892. As news of the danger spread to other 
districts the entire city became terror-stricken, fearful lest a new 
shift in the wind would carry the deadly cloud over the more 
populous sections. 

“Wiremen, police, and troops fought to overcome the terror. 
Many of them were overcome by the gas, but they persisted in 
their efforts, pumping water and ammonia at the gas cloud, guid- 
ing hysterical women to points of safety, and warning others away 
from the stricken district. A veering of the wind bore the gas 
to a pleasure resort, where men, women, and children, among 
them a wedding party, were making merry. Some fell uncon- 
scious from their chairs. 

‘‘When adeyuate gas-masks had been brought from Berlin 
by airplane, the firemen got close enough to the leaky tank which 
was disgorging the deadly fumes, and diluted its contents so 
that it could be emptied into an adjoining canal. 

“The Socialist newspaper Vorwaerts recounts shipment of 
phosgene made in 1926 by the Stolzenberg Chemical Works in 
Hamburg, where the disaster occurred, to Soviet Russia. The 
paper says that it was then revealed that Stolzenberg had a hand 
in establishing a poison-gas plant in Samara, which it is claimed 
indubitably was proved by letters from the Prombank, the 
official bank of Russia. Describing other vivid gas disasters, 
the paper says that in 1924 phosgene gas escaped on a Russian 
steamer en route to Leningrad, and killed the entire crew. Sub- 
sequently the vessel, drifting aimlessly in the Baltic Sea, had 
had to be sunk with the greatest caution. 

“The populace of Hamburg in general was incensed to-day 
that such a gas-plant had been permitted for years within the 
crowded harbor district of the city. Investigation, if investiga- 
tion there is to be, is strictly the concern of the League of 
Nations, it is said, inasmuch as the interallied control of German 
armaments passed in January, 1927, to the League.” 


According to a Paris dispatch to the New York Times, the 
Hamburg disaster, in the opinion of the former head of the Inter- 
allied Control Commission, is in no sense a proof that Germany 
has been manufacturing poison gas, in violation of her agreement. 
Nevertheless, the New York Evening Post would like to know: 
“what Germany is doing with a supply of poison gas big 
enough to threaten the very existence of a city as large as Ham- 
burg.’”’? The German Cabinet declares that the gas was not 
stored there “for military purposes or on behalf of any military 
authority.”” But, says Lincoln Eyre, in a Berlin dispatch to the 
New York Times: 
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‘‘The Cabinet’s action by no means concludes the investigation 
into the accident. The mystery as to how and where Hugo 
Stolzenberg, head of the firm that owned this perilous stock, 
acquired the phosgene has not been solved. To reporters in 
Hamburg to-day, Dr. Stolzenberg flatly declined to reveal from 
whom and under what circumstances the stuff had come into his 
possession. He merely stated that it was part of a reserve supply 
manufactured by a Baden chemical factory during the war. 

“The Taegliche Rundschau names the three German concerns 
which alone are authorized to make phosgene for use in the dye 
trade. Dr. Stolzenberg’s plant is not one of them. Editorially 
the paper, which enjoys the confidence of the Wilhelmstrasse, 
urges that the Hamburg disaster be brought before the League 
of Nations as a tragic reason for universal prohibition of poison- 
ous chemicals in warfare.”’ 


The Hamburg tragedy, notes the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
‘calls attention once more to the need of measures that will for- 
ever outlaw the use of gas in warfare,’’ and we find this sentiment 
echoed in the Milwaukee Journal, Washington Star, Troy Times, 
Brooklyn Eagle, Jersey City Journal, Grand Rapids Press, 
Manchester Union, and a score of other American dailies. 
“People shudder at the thought of what might be inflicted 
upon defenseless populations in time of war,’’ observes the New 
Hampshire paper, and the Troy Record hopes the Hamburg 
tragedy ‘‘may be the means of bringing about an international 
agreement azainst the use of poison gas in future wars.’’ Says 
the Philadelphia Record: 


“The world will have deep and decent sympathy for those in- 
nocent men, women, and children in Hamburg, Germany, who 
so suddenly became the victims of the deadly phosgene gas; and 
yet there will also arise in the minds of many the feeling that here, 
too, there was something of poetic justice. 

“There is not now, nor has there ever been, any reasonable 
justification for the manufacture of a gas so deadly as this hor- | 
rible vapor which Germany first brought into use in the second - 
year of the World War, and which other combatants later-ém- — 
ployed. There has been much academic discussion sinee upon 
the question of outlawing this lethal weapon. There have been 


_ Many, even among our own military experts, who have actually 


declared the use of gas to be basically humane. In Hamburg, 
at least, we have just had terrible proof to the contrary.”’ 


Meanwhile, what of this country, where phosgene gas is man- 
ufactured for commercial and experimental purposes? According 
to the New York World: 


““As the war drew to a close the United States was prepared 
for the manufacture of war gas upon a greater scale than any 
other nation. It is not likely that the War Department has lost 
the art. How much of this deadly stuff is there in the country? 
How much, if any, is stored in dangerous proximity to great 
cities? To what industrial uses are such gases put? For all that 
the people can know of these matters, we may be unwittingly 
inviting some catastrophe to which Hamburg’s disaster would be 
no more than a curtain-raiser. It is well to be warned in time.” 


Phosgene gas, we learn in a Washington dispatch, is used for 
medicinal purposes, particularly for the treatment of asthma, 
and is an important factor in the manufacture of dyes and sol- 
vents. In the opinion of the New York Herald Tribune: 


‘Perhaps the most unfortunate thing about the escape of 
poison gas in Hamburg is the danger of public hysteria in which 
a sane perspective will be forgotten. 

“The unreasoning terror which chemical gases seem to inspire 
is largely fear of the unusual. Had I amburg suffered a boiler 
explosion or a blast of dynamite, killing even a dozen times as 
many people as the phosgene killed, there would have been no 
demand for a household bombproof in which to conduct all family 
affairs. What would have been asked then is exactly what 
should be demanded now—an inquiry into why the hazardous 
gas, unlike the more fa-niliar dangers of steam or dynamite, was 
allowed to be handled in ways infringing public safety. 

“Phosgene and its related compounds should be stored only 
in small quantities. Another rule of safety is never to conduct 
such operations in centers of population. The mistake at Ham- 
burg seems to have been that both these rules were disregarded. ”’ 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press’’) 


Iv’s never too late to mend wasn’t said of chiffon hosiery.— 
Indianapolis News. 


Tue United States produces a large part of the world supply 
of crude petroleum. And undoubtedly the crudest part.—San 
Diego Union. 


CrazeEp by his victory over the Tyrolean yodelers, Mussolini . 


has decreed the abolition of the house-fly. Maybe we could bor- 
row him for a few minutes next Thursday to settle our subway 
problem.—The New Yorker. 


CrookEep politicians fear 
those baring gifts — Wall Street 
Journal. 


Ir by their fruits we shall 
know them, what about Chi- 
cago’s pineapples?—Arkansas 
Gazette. 


Aut that ean be said for an 
earthquake in the Balkans is 
it would be redundant.—De- 
troit News. 


Bomsine Follows Court Con- 
viction. — Chicago head-line. 
Isn’t there any way to reverse 
this procedure?—Arkansas Ga- 
zette. 


TWH 


TS 


Derapty gas floating over 
a city in time of peace may do 
more to abolish war than a 
cloud of  treaties— Boston 
| Transcript. 


SNA 


WES 


y 


THE ancie t Hebrews had 
a goat on which all the sins 
were placed, so the holding 
company idea isn’t new.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


Tue three creatures skinned 
to provide the essentials of 
eollege training are the coon, 
the sheep, and dad.—Bridge- 
port Telegram. 


TuE new bride of Indore 
says we Occidentals never can 
understand the Hindu _ re- 
ligion, because it is universal 
love. Hence the caste system. 
—Kansas City Star. 


As the conventions approach, 
the candidates’ silence on the 
subject of Prohibition grows 
more and more ominous. Nothing is chattering but the teeth.— 
The New Yorker. 


A SCIENTIST says man adopted clothes as a protection against 
insects. Evidently he wasn’t Over There.—Portland Express. 


“‘Wuo says I have no chance of being nominated?”’ shouts 


Senator Watson. Calm yourself, Senator. Who doesn’t say so?— 


Louisville Times. 


Wovtpn’r it save a lot of discussion and confusion if Tur 
Lrrerary Dicest would get busy at once and let us know how 
the election is going to come out, like it did last time?—Knozville 
Journal. 


Wixzsur Guenn Vouiva will finish his world tour just at the 
end of the vacation season. So he will remain unshaken in his 
belief that the world is flat, and with considerable justification. 
Arkansas Gazette. 


Tur Department of Cruel and Unusual Punishment reports 
that a man accused of bigamously marrying seven women was 
released by the judge in order that he might straighten out the 
tangle.—Troy Times. 


STILL WAITING AT THE CHURCH! 
—Spencer in the Omaha World-Herald. 


THE dry rendition of a certain song is, Yeast Side, Wets 
Side, ete.—Arkansas Gazette. 


THERE isn’t really a war between Japan and China, which is 
quite a joke on the folks that have been killed so far.—Dallas 
News. 


AccorDING to a conservative estimate there have been two 
hundred and thirty-six killings by Prohibition officers. Curiously 
enough the casualty list does not contain the name of John 

Barleycorn.—The New Yorker. 


Most automobiles are paid 
for as they are used, but not so 
rapidly.— Virginian-Pilot. 


Tuere will be more wars 
until men grow brave enough 
to stop them.—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. ? 


Mosr of the candidates 
seem to think that the seat of 
political power nowadays is 
on the fence.— Virginian-Pilot. 


Tue best reducing exercise 
consists in moving the head 
from left to right when asked 
to have some more.— Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


Tur world’s star salesman 
would be the man who could 
secure Mussolini’s subserip- 
tion to a suecess magazine.— 
Louisville Times. 


Joun D. RockkFELLER has 
given away more than $500,- 
000,000. Those dimes cer- 
tainly do count up.— Marshall 
County (Minn.) Banner. 


Prruars the vessels that 
ran into one another in the fog 
were trying to follow the course 
of the Presidential campaign. 
—New York Evening Post. 


Aut that the Senate Presi- 
dential campaign investigators 
appear to be demonstrating is 
that it costs money to run 
campaigns.— Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger. 


Ir this sort of thing keeps 
up, Messrs. MeNary and 
Haugen will begin to get the 
idea that President Coolidge doesn’t think much of their farm- 
rolicf legislation——Kansas City Star. 


Ir Colonel Lindbergh really wishes to retire from the hero 
business, he might try taking up the writing of poetry.—Lowis- 
ville Times. 


Mr. Hoover has been photographed fishing, which removes 
all doubt as to his being in the race for the nomination in dead 
earnest.—Nashville Banner. 


“Te ancient Greeks wore short skirts,” says an archeologist. 
An ungallant critic remarks that there are ancient Britons who 
do the same.—London Opinion. 


Anorunr day we never expected to live to see but, by heck, 
did, was the one when sales of cigarets by the carton would in- 
crease materially as a feature of the Mother’s Day trade.— 
Ohio State Journal. 


Mr. M. A. C. Huyton says that the reason many whales were 
stranded in Dornoch Firth was that they were in love. Many 
a man has been stranded at the seaside for exactly the same 
reason.—Punch (London). 


in part as follows: 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


ITALY’S AMBITION FOR A “BALKAN LOCARNO” 


HAT HAS BEEN DESCRIBED as the ‘‘avalanche 

\\ of Foreign Ministers” upon Italy, suggesting some 
political ‘‘intrigue,”’ stirs lively discussion in the Kuro- 

pean press, especially in that of France, where, we are told, 
the ‘‘uneasiness is unconcealed’’ because for two years past 
Premier Mussolini has been 
suspected of ‘‘trying to steal 
from France the hegemony 
over the Balkanized Eastern 
Europe that she has built up 
since 1920.’’ The Paris cor- 
respondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, among others, notes 
that the list of Foreign Minis- 
ters visiting Italy began with 
the Foreign Minister of Rou- 
mania, who was followed in 
swift succession by the Foreign 
Minister of Greece, by the 
Foreign Minister of Germany, 
by the Foreign Minister of 
Hungary, and by the Foreign 
Minister of Turkey. The offi- 
cial Italian version of the meet- 
ing of the Foreign Minister of 
Turkey and the Foreign Min- 
ister of Greece with Mussolini 
at Milan, as given at some 
length in the Italian Premier’s 
own monthly, Gerarchia, reads 


“For years now we have 
maintained that Italy, since 
the victory of Vittorio Veneto 
[when the Austrian army was 
finally crusht], has assumed a 
directing function in the Danu- 
bian as well as in the Mediter- 
ranean zone. To-day we ob- 
serve with pleasure that this 
function is spreading toward 
the eastern basin of the Medi- 
terranean, thanks to a series 
of facts showing that Italy is the only exclusively Mediterranean 
great Power.” 


We are further advised by this monthly that after their san- 
guinary quarrels of recent years, Greece and Turkey begin to 
desire to have a better understanding between them, and, 
feeling the need of a mutual friend who might help toward this 
end, they both have come to the conclusion that Italy is this 
particular friend, and we read: 

“Italy is favoring this Greco-Turkish rapprochement, not only 
because she is the third Mediterranean Power, but also because 
she has always had many vital interests in that area. What is 
certain for the moment is the fact that we are witnessing the 
realization of an Aigean Locarno, which is bound to have a 
greater significance for peace than any other Locarno, and 
which will be brought about without the intervention of such 
famous Locarnists as Briand, Benes, and Marinkowich.” 


Following this allusion to the efforts of France toward the 
creation of a Balkan Locarno between Jugoslavia, Greece, Rou- 
mania, and Bulgaria, this Mussolini organ observes in a thor- 
oughly forthright manner that: 


“WILL ITALY SUCCEED?” 


(A Turkish cartoon showing the Foreign Ministers of Turkey and 
Greece being bound by the thread of a spool representing Italy.) 


‘‘The most effective guaranty for the political independence, 


- and for economic progress of the small States facing on the 


Mediterranean, does not lie either in the protection of Britain 
or in the Utopian promises of Moscow, which latter Power has 
failed in its offensive both in Europe and in Asia. It is based 
on the solidarity of those smal! States with Italy, which remains 
the greatest Mediterranean 
Power.” 


But the self-assured tone of 
this Italian monthly is hardly 
echoed in the Turkish press, 
and, in fact, we find that, with 
reference to the visit of the 
Turkish Minister, Tewfik 
Rushdi Bey, in Milan, the 
Constantinople Djouwmhouriet 
remarks rather coldly: 


‘““‘We are informed that in 
the meeting between our own 
Foreign Minister and Mr. 
Mussolini, Turko-Italian rela- 
tions were discust with the 
idea of bringing about some 
rapprochement between the 
two countries. We favor the 
idea in view of our common 
interests. Yet at the same 
time we hear quite often that 
Italy has certain aspirations 
toward territories of ours. 
And it is because Fascist Italy 
continuously comes back to 
this question, that we are a 
littlereserved. Therefore Rome 
must not complain that some 
people still believe Italy to be 
moved by imperialistic aims. 
Turkish confidence in Italy has 
been shaken, and notwith- 
standing all the assurances 
that Rome has always given 
us, we must act with great 
reserve and be on our guard. 
As regards Greece’s participa- 
tion in these negotiations, we 
must repeat to her that no 
matter how many allies she 
may find, she must carry out her promises to us. She can not 
frighten Turkey with new political combinations.” 


—Karaguez (Constantinople). 


Turning now to a more conservative Turkish opinion in the 
Constantinople Milliet, we find this olive branch for Greece: 


‘“‘A political rapprochement with neighboring Greece, based 
on common interests, and on the feeling of mutual security and 
confidence, is greatly to be desired. If one examines calmly the 
political and geographical position of Greece and Turkey, one 
will recognize that these two neighbors, who have so many com- 
mon interests against all foreigners, must join hands in a spirit 
of political and economic cooperation.” 


An official statement of the Greek position in this connection 
was given to the press by the Hellenic Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Michalacopoulos, who is quoted by the Athens 
Eleftheron Vima as saying: 


“The questions pending between Italy and Turkey are rela- 
tively few, and the economic advantages demanded by Italy 
from Turkey are not pressing, so that the negotiations between 
those two countries ended much sooner than the corresponding 
ones between Turkey and Greece. The Greco-Turkish negotia- 
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tions, however, being of a financial character, and affecting the 
interests of large social groups, such as the refugees, are naturally 
more difficult. Therefore Greece proposed to Turkey to refer 
some of the questions pending between the two countries to 
arbitration before neutral observers. The Turkish Government 
has not accepted this proposal in all its points, and therefore the 
negotiations must continue. So the proposed tripartite agree- 
ment between Italy, Turkey, and Greece has not been signed. 
In the opinion of the Greek Government a non-ageression and 
arbitration pact must be the sequel, and not the foreword, of 
a rapprochement with Turkey. Asa matter of general policy, 
the Hellenic Government has no objection whatever to the 
signing of a treaty between Italy and Turkey, because such a 
pact would in no wise injure Greek interests in Anatolia.”’ 


While this must be taken as the official opinion of the Helleni2 
Government, there are expressions of bitter disapproval of this 
policy in the Greek press, as is evidenced by a leading editorial 
in the Patris, of Athens, which is considered the mouthpiece of 
Mr. Venizelos, who had so much to do with the recent Cabinet 
overthrow in the Greek capital: 


“The Greek people, altho repeatedly wounded by Italy, 
has never ceased to regard the Italian people as a friend, and its 
recent move in giving so generous assistance to the earthquake 
sufferers of Corinth is something for which we are really grateful. 
Therefore, we should welcome with enthusiasm any move that 
would bring the two peoples still closer together through the 
solution of the Dodecanesus problem.”’ 


The problem thus referred to means the return to Greece of 
the Aigean Islands, taken by Italy from Turkey in 1910, we 
are reminded, and still held by Italy, notwithstanding the fact, 
as the Greeks claim, that 95 per cent. of their population is 
Greek. In the view of the Athens Paitris, there is no reason 
why Greece should ally herself with Italy because— 


A GERMAN DIG AT ITALY 


“‘Ttalian politics as it is—and as it sees itself.” 
—Dorfbarbicr (Berlin). 


“Any alliance between a small country like Greece and a 
large Power like Italy is unthinkable without at the same time 
accepting the fact that the smaller country would become a depen- 
deney of the greater one. . . . More specifically, an alliance with 
Italy would deprive Greece of any friendly contact with Jugo- 
slavia, and would mean the loss for Greece of the sympathies of 
certain great peoples of the West. But worst of all, such a 
Greek alliance with Italy would lead us directly into the Italo- 
Jugoslay controversy, into which we have no desire to enter. 
It is known that Italy considers the Balkan peninsula as a zone 


not only of economic penetration, but also of colonial expansion. 
Have we reached the point where we would like to see Greece 
as a Satellite of Italy, a réle now played by Albania?” 

Italy also has been the subject of criticism in the Jugoslav 
Parliament of Belgrade, it seems, where the Opposition leaders 
Pribichevich and Jovanovich attacked Italian policy in no 
uncertain terms. The first mentioned is quoted in the Bel- 
gerade Novosti as saying: 


“Tt is a fact that our relations are friendly with Roumania 
alone. Perhaps they are correct with Austria-and Greece. But 


= 


AN ITALIAN JAB AT FRANCO-JUGOSLAV FRIENDSHIP 


SS : 


Irary (to Jugoslavia): ‘‘I offer you two hands of friendship—what 
are you doing with your other one?”’ 
—Guerin Meschino (Milan). 


they are certainly not good with Hungary and Bulgaria, and are 
certainly serious when we come to Italy. 

“Tt is a fact that wherever we turn, we face Italy doing some- 
thing against us. Albania is not only a protectorate, she is an 
Italian colony. Italy has succeeded in thoroughly penetrating 
into Albania. At the same time it was a great mistake on our 
part to enter into a pact with Italy, because in this way Jugo- 
slavia becomes the servant of Italy, whereas the only policy 
that would make for friendlier relations between Jugoslavia and 
Italy would be the full withdrawal of Italy from the Balkans. 

“Rome is just now drunk with grandiose plans, and Mr. 
Mussolini thinks that all roads lead to Rome. The recent 
visits to the Italian capital of the Foreign Ministers of Roumania, 
Greece, Turkey, Hungary, and Poland leave no doubt as to the 
role that Italian policy aspires to play in the east of Europe. 
It is almost certain that very shortly pacts of friendship will be 
signed between Italy and Turkey, Italy and Greece, and Greece 
and Turkey. Mr. Mussolini counts on Bulgaria, but our ideal 
would be the creation of a great State and a great people with 
twenty million population extending from the Adriatic to the 
Black Sea, by the inclusion of Bulgaria into Greater Jugoslavia.” 


Meanwhile the anti-Fascist riots in several towns along the 
Dalmatian littoral and the burning of Italian flags by excited 
Jugoslavs are said to have drawn the anxious eyes of the French 
Foreign Office again toward the Balkans. We read in a Paris 
dispatch to the New York Herald Tribune: 


““The actual cause of these serious Jugoslav riots is generally 
regarded in Paris as the prolonged failure on Jugoslavia’s part to 
ratify the Treaty of Nettuno, which was signed by Premier Mus- 
solini of Italy and the then Foreign Minister Ninchich of Jugo- 
slaviain July, 1925. Altho Italy has ratified the treaty, Jugoslavia 
has long refused to do so, chiefly in protest against the now 
infamous Treaty of Tirana, which gave Signor Mussolini over- 
sight of Albania. There remains the interim only until this July 
for Jugoslavia to ratify the Nettuno pact, and Foreign Minister 
Marinkovitch recently announced his intention of demanding 
Belgrade’s ratification.” 


16 


MISREPRESENTED IRELAND 


RELAND, THE PLACE and its inhabitants are misunder- 
| stood abroad, we are told, largely because of misrepre- 


sentation by the Irish themselves. The outsider bases his 


judgment on the national character of the Irish as portrayed 
in the aggregate of Irish plays, says M. R. in The Irish Statesman 
(Dublin), and in these plays he finds an assortment of ‘vulgar 
self-seekers, drunken toadies, cowardly bullies, thieves, liars, 
and gunmen, relieved only by sufficient Christian characters 
to make the general atmosphere more deplorable.’ As no 
foreigner could conceive that the Irish would show themselves 
in anything but the most rosy light, it is alleged, he will naturally 
conclude that as a place for a holiday Ireland should come well 
after Mexico and Russia. The Irish have carried this self- 
depreciation to such a length, that whenever a drink-sodden 
wheedler staggers onto the stage, he is at once accepted by 
the audience as a typical Irishman, and it is asked: 


‘Can we blame an English or American audience who comes 
to this conclusion? Surely not, for they only believe what we 
tell them; we ought to know, and we never suggest, that there 
could exist any kind of culture or honesty in Ireland unless it 
be introduced on the stage for the obvious purpose of showing 
how efficiently it is seotched by the ‘typically Irish’ degradation 
of the surroundings. 

“Supposing an unusually courageous American were to 
decide to brave the drunkards, footpads, and sharpshooters 
that we tell him ‘to expect, his next query will concern the 
climate, and he will turn again to Irishmen for information. 
He will be told that in Ireland it is always raining, that when it 
is not raining there exists a blanket of fog, that the sun never 
shines, and that if ever it does, it makes the country look ugly, 
since Irish scenery has to be seen in the rain (or fog) to be 
appreciated. It may well be asked why we tell these amazing 
lies; it may be our modesty that prevents us from suggesting 
that we are a civilized people; but the climate is not of our 
making, and modesty need not deter us from stating that we 
possess the best of all climates. We extol the Mediterranean, 
we never mention that its climate includes four rainless 
every summer; indeed, if we were given one Medi- 
an summer we should have reason to complain of the 
mate. We even go to the length of belittling our climate 
parison with that of England, and the only cure for this 
e for some years in England and find out.” 


So the American who is thinking of visiting Ireland, M. R. 
goes on to say, must not only be prepared to be bullied and 
swindled by the stage-Irish ruffian—modern style—but he must 
also be prepared to face the stage climate. He sees himself 
wandering about in bogs, it is said, wetted to the skin by driving 
rain, being lost in the fog, or being washed away by swollen 
torrents. But, we read then— 


“Our jeremiad is perhaps heard at its loudest in connection” 


with ‘sport in Ireland’; yet nowhere else in the world ean it 
be so cheaply enjoyed. It is true that rough shooting has 
largely disappeared, and that preservation has become entangled 
in the:complications of land purchase, but this does not apply 
to hunting, yachting, lake and sea fishing, superb coast bathing, 
and to the greater salmon and trout rivers of Ireland. We 
talk of poachers, as tho they were not at least as common in 
Scotland; we do not mention salmon disease, because we have 
not seen it; in the best Scottish rivers it is rife. Despite the 
bleak weather of early ‘spring fishing, a Scottish salmon reach 
can command a rental at $25 per fish on the average take, 
less expenses; while owing to our self-depreciation $10 per 
fish is still-a good rent here. A comparative table showing the 
subseriptions and costs of Irish and English hunts would con- 
found our pessimists, and this should certainly be prepared and 
published. It is a favorite wail that everything is dearer in 
Ireland, and while this is true of certain commodities, yet a 
visitor can get more sport for his money here than he can any- 
where else. It only remains for us to show him that we are 
not all dirty, irresponsible swindlers, eking out a livelihood by 
theft and brigandage in water-logged misery, and to prove that 
‘Cead Mile Failte’ [the Irish salutation of weleome to a new- 
comer] is not an obsolete device printed in Manchester for 
Jrishmen’s doormats.”’ 
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THE NEW AGE OF SILK 


S THE SILKWORM DOOMED to displacement by ma- 
chine processes for making silk? This question arises from 
the record of the new silk industry which indicates, it is 

said, that synthetic fiber may force the silkworm on to the regis- 
ter of the unemployed, just as synthetic indigo has discrowned 
the natural product. Yet it is admitted that until recently the 
word ‘‘artificial”’ put the world off, for tho the contrivance 
of the chemists who could make silk in the laboratory was 
admired, the product was looked at askance. But the prejudice 
has been steadily overcome, it seems, and the Caleutta States- 
man notes that after the wonderful year 1927 the new industry 
is being hailed as ‘‘one of the greatest achievements of modern 
times.” It cites figures from the Artificial Silk Supplement of 
the London Times to the effect that while in 1891 the world’s 
production of artificial silk was a modest 30,000 pounds, now it 
is nearer 300,000,000 than 200,000,000 pounds a year, and the 
demand grows steadily. We read then: 


‘‘Laneashire has taken the fiber up and put its accumulated 
skill at its disposal. Fabrics containing from 40 to 50 per cent. 
of artificial fiber are produced in abundance, and the saturation 
point is so far distant that producers and investors need not 
worry. Even now the world’s production is only 2 per cent. of 
its output of cotton and 8 per cent. that of wool, and irresistibly 
as the new material is making its way, silk-clad Burmah will 
have to wait long before it sees the rest of the world trying to 
imitate it. There are difficulties to be got over or round. A 
writer in the Artificial Silk Supplement emphasizes two—the 
expensive nature of the machinery and a shortage of technical 
men competent to handle large-scale production. By an ex- 
penditure of $400,000,000 on plant, he calculates, production 
could be doubled, and even then it would amount to no more 
than one-twenty-fifth of that of cotton. Nor is the newcomer 
entirely a rival; it comes as a friend and has already found ways 
of helping other fibers in their difficulties. One great advantage 
over them it has; the new industry is not dependent for its raw 
material on the kindness of the weather and insect pests. The 
fiber can be kept steady in price, and as it is being continuously 
improved in appearance, suitability for working up and wearing 
qualities, it may be that natural silk will disappear and the worm 
be cultivated in only a few zoological gardens and school dormi- 
tories.” 


The new fiber is used in a wonderful variety of ways, this 
Calcutta weekly advises us further, and few cloths are without it. 
Half the lace curtains now being made contain artificial silk, it is 


stated, tho the first experiment in this line was not tried until. 


1919, and the claim is made for such curtains that owing to their 
slippery quality they catch less dust. We learn also that 
costume cloths, brocades, tapestries, fabric gloves, in short 
almost everything with which a woman can adorn herself or her 
house has its admixture of artificial silk. Stocking factories in 
Leicestershire are said to be working night and day to meet the 
demand, but it seems that— 


‘“Man is still partly a heretic; it is a common complaint that 
he is hard to persuade into confidence into the new faith. He 
gives way on the minor articles such as linings and ties, and even 
allows his artistic leanings full play in choosing his pajamas. 
With these exceptions he fights shy of the artificial, tho, observe 
adverse critics, he indulges in real silk shirts in his more eestatic 
moments. The reference may be to men who pay supertax. 
Perhaps he is afraid of the laddering, that new terror which 
artificial silk has brought into the life of women; they can never 
henceforth be carefree, knowing that there is always a sword of 
Damocles threatening their stockings. 

“India is not likely to be unaffected. Even now there is a 
considerable business in dhootis with artificial silk borders, ‘the 
Hindu woman is crossing the threshold of a temple in Benares 
wrapt in a saree of the same material,’ and one writer indulges 
in the prophecy that during the next ten years India will develop 
a large appetite for synthetic yarn. 

“Mr. Gandhi will have another economic force to combat 
while in Britain; he will have to persuade to forbearance not only 


Laneashire cotton makers, but manufacturers of the Midlands — 


and South, where the new industry has made its abode.” 


A 


WHY ENGLAND HANDED PRINCE CAROL 
HIS HAT 


RITAIN HAS FOR GENERATIONS been a place of 
asylum for foreign monarchs and princes, who for one 
reason or another have been exiled from their own coun- 

tries. This is admitted by various British journals, engaged 
with the subject of the firm tho polite invitation of the British 
Government to Prince Carol of Roumania to leave British soil. 
The presence of foreign potentates in England when the nations 
concerned are on friendly terms with Britain must always create 
a more or less delicate situation, 
notes, among other newspapers, 
the Belfast Northern Whig, which 
adds that under such cireum- 
stances if a haven of refuge were 
allowed to be transformed into 
the center of a conspiracy for the 
overthrow of a government with 
which Britain desires to maintain 
good relations, the effect would be 
perilous. The British Govern- 
ment has a right to expect that 
the hospitality of the country 
shall not be abused in the least, 
we read, and that is why it showed 
a proper sense of its responsibility 
by notifying Prinee Carol that he 
has outstayed his weleome. On 
the other hand, some observers 
think that the Prince has been 
taken a little too seriously, for the 
“plot,” tho there was mischief in 
it, could not be regarded as really 
dangerous, and the London New 
Statesman has this to say: 
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two referred directly to foreign affairs, and stated the determina- 
tion of the congress to defend Greater Roumania with its last 
drop of blood, and to resist any revision of the Peace Treaties. 
It is noteworthy, too, that Mr. Maniu went out of his way to 
declare that his party neither had intrigued for nor desired the 
return of Prince Carol. After the congress, the Executive Com- 
mittee left for Bucharest in order to lay the resolutions before 
the Regency. It is obvious that the Bratianu régime is highly 
unpopular with that section of the Roumanian people which has 
but newly acquired Roumanian nationality, and which has 
grievances against the centralist administration of Bucharest. 
“The position, in faet, is very similar to that in JugoSlavia, 
where the Slovenes and Croats are waging the same struggle 


EXPLAINING CAROL’S SUDDEN EXIT 


“This light-headed young man 
has no support worth speaking of 
in Roumania, and his projected 
dash for the throne seems to have 
been an intrigue in which he was destined merely to play the part 
of a catspaw. The conduct of the affair as we read it day by 
day had all the elements of comic opera. The romantic young 
exile, with his beautiful mistress, working out airplane raids in 
a Surrey mansion, secret agenis preparing mysterious leaflets, 
newspaper men dodging sleuths round laurel bushes in the dark 
or chasing the hero in motor-cars, emissaries from the Secretary 
of State, weary waits for telegrams that never came, whispering 
butlers and weeping aides-de-camp—all this and more we fol- 
lowed breathlessly. No doubt there was a more serious side to the 
episode. However, little harm has come of it; Prince Carol and 
his ill-advised advisers have, of course, committed a breach of 
hospitality, and the British Government has acted properly in 
requesting him to leave the country. He himself has cut.a sorry 
figure in the whole business, and any chance he had (which was 
small) of getting the crown of Roumania, he has now, we should 
say, entirely lost. The most sinister feature is the part played 
by some of Carol’s friends. Prominent among them, it ap- 
pears, are certain Englishmen of well-known pro-Hungarian 
sympathies, whose influence is clearly seen in the Prince’s state- 
ment that he is in favor of a revision of the Treaty of Trianon.” 


In the meantime the situation in Roumania remains obscure, 
notes The New Statesman, and it tells us that the monster as- 
sembly of the adherents of the National Peasant party at Alba 
Julia, which is said to have been attended by more than 200,000 
delegates, went off with less disorder than might have been ex- 
pected. The eight resolutions of the Executive Committee 
were passed amid great enthusiasm, and we are further advised 
that: 

“Most of these resolutions were concerned with the mal- 


administration of the Bratianu Government and with demands 
for its immediate replacement by a Maniu administration, but 


Tur Footman: ‘‘I am sorry you are compelled to leave us, Prince. 
you could have stayed forever.” 


If you hadn't brought the monkey, 


—The Evening Express (Cardiff). 


against the exaggerated centralist policy of the Serbs. Whether 
this agitation, however, will drive Mr. Bratianu out of office is 
another question. The Liberals are by far the best-organized 
party in Roumania. They have had more political experience 
and possess far larger political funds than the Peasants’ party. 
Mr. Bratianu might judge the present moment an opportune one 
for his Government to resign in order to saddle Mr. Maniu with 
the burden of administering a still unconsolidated country. But 
it would be no surprize to see the Liberals back in power after an 
interval of a few months.” 


For years Roumania has been so unstable, her politics have 
been so corrupt, her finances so deprest, and the peasants so poor, 
declares the London Spectator, that to describe her condition as 
critical is generally to use too strong a word, for she manages 
somehow to carry on. If, however, the word ‘‘crisis’”’ is ever 
admissible in relation to a prolonged agony, it may fairly be 
applied to Roumania now, and this weekly continues: 


“Wvidently a more serious attempt than usual is being made 
to challenge the existing government. It is being made within 
the borders of Roumania by the Peasant party, and has no con- 
nection whatever with the antics of Prince Carol. 

‘‘Nevertheless, the case of Prince Carol has been attracting 
much more attention than the political movements in Roumania. 
The intrigue of which he is the accomplice, or the beneficiary, has 
been the chief excitement of the past few days. His record is 
disereditable. His first marriage with Mademoiselle Lambrino 
was morganatic, and was annulled. He then married Princess 
Helen of Greece, who became the mother of Michael, the present 
child King of Roumania. Prince Carol renounced his right of 
suecession to the throne two or three times, only to withdraw the 
renunciation. He abandoned Princess Helen, and since then 
be has been living with Madame Lupescu.”’ 
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A CARTOON IDEA OF THE BATTLE SCENE OF THE FUTURE, WITH THE AIRPLANE OUTSPEEDING THE BULLETS 


AIRPLANE SPEEDIER THAN BULLET 


airplane, moving at record speed, would never overtake 

it; for the plane would gain about seventy-five feet per 
second on the bullet. This surprizing result is deduced by Lieut.- 
Col. Norvelle W. Sharpe, of St. Louis, from a recent study of the 
relative speeds attained by a plane and a rifle bullet. He writes 
in The Infantry Magazine (Washington): 


. BULLET FROM A SERVICE RIELE fired at a receding 


‘‘World War planes and World War speeds are now obsolete; 
our bombers of to-day fly at 100 to 125 miles per hour, for the 
very latest type; our attack planes at 150 or better for the latest 
type; our pursuit planes at about 170. 

“The usual levels, as well as speeds, at which these types 
function necessarily vary with the occasion, and thus the possi- 
bility of a successful hit fom the ground must likewise propor- 
tionately vary. It is hardly probable, save to those both inter- 
ested and conversant, that the attack technique of our attack 
planes is fully known or appreciated; thus, together with other 
matters, these flyers are trained to fly and attack at low levels, 
barely clearing the ground obstructions, and during these com- 
paratively brief, high-speed, low-level flights deliver a maximum 
of smoke, machine-gun fire, or bombs as required. 

“Tt will doubtless be thought by the average civilian {alike 
with the military man who has had little or no opportunity for 
first-hand study or observation) that at these extremely low levels 
so large a target as a plane will, of necessity, be an easy mark. 
It may be profitable to ascertain if this be dependably true. 

‘At the San Antonio maneuvers of 1927 the following demon- 
stration was made: an aerial attack upon a marching column. 
From a great height pursuit planes made a vertical dive, attaining 
a speed estimated at easily 250, but quite probably 300 miles per 
hour, leveled off when reaching the column, and at approximately 
fifty feet from the ground sprayed the column from end to end 
with dense smoke, then sharply zoomed. Immediately followed 
attack planes, pursuing the same route, in triangular formation, 
thoroughly concealed by the smoke, prepared to strafe the 
column in its entirety. Major Russell, himself in the column as 
observer, states that at no time could he see the planes; and that 
so swiftly was the operation conducted, so low did they fly, so 
complete was the smoke-sereen, that no rifle or unmounted 
machine-gun defense could have been successfully developed. He 
admitted that this demonstration was a brilliant achievement, 
and that it presented problems of considerable complexity. 

‘‘Under such circumstances antiaircraft guns at these low levels 
are to be held non-effective. Machine-guns not in readiness are 
wholly useless; in the rare exception, when mounted and in 


readiness in favorable position, they would have some value, 
rather better than the rifle; but neither of them of great signifi- 
cance facing tremendous speed, lowest level, and adequate smoke- 
sereen. 

“Tt would seem to be obvious that both rifle and machine-gun 
have substantial value when the attacking plane is not hidden 
by smoke, and is flying at a level within their respective ranges. 
It is also obvious that the antiaircraft gun will not be so effec- 
tive with the attacking plane in the lowest levels. 

“Tt would seem conclusive that a successful hit upon an attack- 
ing plane is not, of necessity, quite so easy of accomplishment as 
might be assumed by the casual observer. A satisfactory solution 
of this problem will be based upon quite a large number of factors; 
among which may be included the actual resistance offered by 
the armor of the plane, the energy evolved at point of impact, the 
destructive properties of the missile, the speed of the missile in 
ratio to the plane. It is the latter question which has interested 
the writer, and attention is directed to the following facts.”’ 


Colonel Sharpe estimates the average velocity of the service- 
rifle bullet at about 398 feet per second; while the record speed of 
sustained flight in an airplane (that of Lieutenant Williams, 
of the Navy) is 322 miles per hour, or 473 feet per second. With 
improved service ammunition, not yet generally available, a 
bullet may attain the speed of 486 feet per second. Colonel 
Sharpe remarks: 


““The speeds of our various types Army service planes have 
been disregarded in favor of the speeds attained by our present 
racing planes. This purely arbitrary decision is made for the 
following reasons: first, it is the purpose of this study to ascertain 
the relative speeds of a plane and of a bullet; justice would com- 
pel that the fastest plane be considered; and, tho it is conceded 
that our service planes are outspeeded by our racing planes, it is 
taken for granted that the War Department, in the event of a 
major emergency, will require for the Service, and supply to the 
Service, the fastest dependable planes that can then be ereated.’’ 


His conelusions, then, are as follows: 


‘“Williams’s racing speed exceeds the current service ammuni- 
tion by seventy-five feet per second. 

‘‘Ammunition authorized, manufactured, but not yet gener- 
ally available to the Service exceeds Williams’s racing speed by 
the extremely narrow margin of thirteen feet per second. 

‘‘ During the past ten years, the maximal range and speed of the 
service rifle and its ammunition have not been increased in pro- 
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a ee to the maximal cruising radius and speed of the plane of 
to-day. 
“It would hardly seem to be necessary to remind ourselves 


. that these rifle-bullet speeds are the average attained over maxi- 


mum flights; nor yet that the speed of the initial half of the maxi- 
mum-bullet range will far exceed the plane speed; but as the rifle 
will not invariably be required to register on a plane within its 
initial 1,000 yards, it is highly questionable whether at ranges 
appreciably greater than this it may be held to be dependably 
effective, especially when the target is either quartering, diving” 
receding, or in acrobatics. 

“Tt is equally self-evident that none of the foregoing analysis 
applies to an approaching plane; when it will be found that its 
ee speed will enormously intensify the impact of a rifle 

ullet. 

“Assuredly only a daring prophet would have ventured the 
statement, in 1918, that within 
ten years planes would exceed the 
speed of a rifle bullet propelled by 
current service ammunition. It 
is a conservative observer who, 
in 1928, warns ground troops to 
BEWARE OF THE AIR.” 


OUTBOARD MOTOR 
SPEEDS UP 


EY PU oP Cn cas 

it used contemptuously to 

be called, capable in its 
early days of about five miles per 
hour, can now do forty or more, 
and has recently proved it in a 
133-mile race—quite a feat for a 
eraft whose hull weighs only about 
a hundred pounds. Says Arthur 
F. Jones, Jr., writing in the New 
York Times: 


‘About fifteen years ago the first 
strange-looking outboard motors 
were attached to flat-bottomed 
rowboats on placid lakes. Coast 
fishermen began to find them con- 
venient. They were uncertain of 
action and puttered along at a 
speed barely [greater than a man 
could row, but at least they saved 
the labor of rowing. 

“Being light and easily trans- 
ported, the outboard motors 
caught the fancy of sportsmen, for 
they could be placed in the tonneau of a car, carried to a lake 
and attached to the stern of a rowboat without trouble. A small 
ean of gasoline would keep a motor running a long while. And 
wrapping a rope around the fly-wheel and spinning it into action 
was much easier than cranking. 

“Quickly the outboard motor passed from the novelty to the 
utility class, and there it remained for a time. Most yachtsmen 
failed to see any sporting possibilities in outboard motor-boats, 
for it was a long time before any move was made to achieve 
racing speed through the use of suitable hulls. But when this 
development came, a year ago, it created a new industry. 

‘‘Boat designers had been studying the outboard motor and. 
had decided that if ever it was to make a place for itself it would 
have to graduate to the hydroplane class. Hulls were produced 
that measured as short as eleven and one-half feet and reached a 
maximum of sixteen feet. They were made of the lightest mahog- 
any, stept, and decked with canvas er airplane cloth. 

“The result was a tiny racing ensemble that could skip over 
the waves somewhat as a flat stone can be skipt over a water 
surface. From the inglorious category of ‘kickers’ they emerged. 
to become known as ‘sea-whippets,’ for in a race their actions 
suggested the tiny, speedy, racing dogs. 

“This sudden development of speed was not entirely due to the 
hulls. A share of credit must be given to the ingenuity of the 
motor builders. From a ‘one-lunger,’ the outboard grew to four 
or five cylinders. That required clever designing, for an outboard 
motor’s usefulness depends on its portability. The heaviest 
motor to-day is only a trifle more than 100 pounds. 


Wide World photograph 


“Some hulls weigh no more than sixty pounds; the maximum 
for racing hulls is about 100 pounds. They rest on the top of the 
water like corks.. It takes a sure, quick hand on the tiller to 
maintain an outboard-powered boat on an even keel. Spills on 
the turns are common. 

“Such light boats are suitable only for racing. A large share 
of the efforts to develop speed is now centered upon the small 
family boat, or motorette. The manufacturers of these craft, 
taking a hint from automobile makers, advise that an outboard 
be used as a runabout. 

“Some of the hulls for this purpose will carry six persons in 
safety, at considerable speed. 

“These boats weigh more than 200 pounds, but can go out 
in all weather without shipping water. There are more than 
500,000 outboards in use to-day, and this number will soon be 
doubled. Still the racing boats lead the advances in construction. 


A RACE OF “SEA-WHIPPETS” 


The start of the ‘‘Class C’’ outboard motor-boat race at Lake Elsinore, Calif., in which the Miss Elsinore, 
piloted by Floyd Pierce, broke the world’s record for five miles at an average of 33.74 miles per hour. 


‘“There is a possibility that one of the main changes this season 
will concern the placing of the motor. Its position always has been 
at the stern. But atleast one outboard enthusiast hopes to build 
a hull that will accommodate the motor amidships just to the 
rear of the step.” 


WHY THE SEA IS SALT—The old question of who put the 
salt in the sea has been referred to Vulean, mythological patron 
of voleanoes, by Dr. E. G. Zies of the Geophysical Laboratory 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, says Current Science 
(Washington). We read: 


‘‘He attributed some of the chlorin content of the oceans to 
the outpourings of hydrochloric acid gases from fumarolic areas, 
such as the Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes in Alaska. The 
hydrochloric acid gases change to salt in contact with sodium 
mineral content of the rocks and water, just as the acid contents 
of the stomach produce salt when they come in contact with 
soda or baking-powder. These minor volcanoes and other 
eruptions also belch forth considerable quantities of hydrofluoric 
acid gas. This is the acid that will etch glass. To it is due 
fluorin content of the sea. Recently the sea was discovered to 
be a veritable mine of fluorin, and a floating chemical plant was 
placed aboard a ship to extract this valuable chemical from the 
seawater. Dr. Zies declared that so much fluorin is sent down 
to the sea that some unknown chemical mechanism must be at 
work to precipitate most of it to the submarine rock floor.”’ 
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Figs. 1 ano 6.—X-RAY REVEALING SHRINKAGE CRACKS AND FRAGMENT OF SAME CASTING CONFIRMING X-RAY 


AN X-RAY MACHINE-SHOP DETECTIVE 


HE X-RAY IS PROVING a valuable agent in 

testing metallic castings, and sometimes even in ex- 

amining bars or plates, we are told by Herbert R. 
Isenburger, writing on ‘“‘ X-Ray Inspection in the Machine Shop,”’ 
in Machinery (New York). The shadowgraphs reproduced in 
this article, some of which we give herewith, reveal faults and 
fractures that the ordinary methods of inspection failed to 
show, and undoubtedly saved in some instances the payment 
of heavy damages—possibly even for the loss of life. An X-ray 
outfit costing from one to seven thousand dollars is a measure 
of economy, Mr. Isenburger thinks. He writes: 


“X-rays are of the same general character as light waves, 
but so short that they readily penetrate materials usually opaque 
to visible light; they are produced commercially by a very high 
voltage discharge in a special type of vacuum-tube; and their 
ability to penetrate materials increases with the voltage, bu’ 
decreases as the atomic weight of the materials increases. Thus, 
X-rays produced at 100,000 volts may penetrate satisfactorily 
an inch of steel, several inches of aluminum, ora foot or more of 
wood, whereas more than 200,000 volts would be required to 
produce X-rays to penetrate three inches of steel. 

““The usual way of recording X-rays is by the ‘shadow picture,’ 
or radiograph, formed on a photographie film. 

*“Serious waste in the machine shop often occurs because of 
internal defects discovered in the work after considerable 
machining has been done. Serious claims for damages are some- 
times made, because internal defects in machine parts which 
were not discovered when building the machine, have caused 
subsequent failure in service. While these conditions are, per- 
haps, more prevalent in castings, they also occur in forgings and 
in, bar or plate stock. 

“Where it is a question of machining large and important cast- 
ings, X-ray inspection should always be considered. Remarkably 
detailed pictures of all sorts of cast articles can be secured with 
comparative ease and speed, so long as the greatest thickness 
does not exceed 31% inches of steel or its equivalent. 

““Wigure 1 shows a portion of a large cast-steel tee intended for 
a high-pressure steam plant. The jagged light streaks indicate 
shrinkage cracks, which were so numerous that the casting was 
rejected. Not only did this save useless machining cost, but it 
also averted a serious accident, which would probably have oc- 
curred had this casting been put in service. Figure 6 is a photo- 
graph (actual size) of a fragment taken from this region, when the 
fitting was broken up for visual examination. 

“Wigure 2 is a portion of a five-inch ell for the same steam 
plant, showing a large cavity, some sand inclusions, and a series 
of cavities, one being more than an inch long. This, too, was 
~ rejected with corresponding savings. 

“Figure 4 is a portion of a three-inch ell for this plant, which 
was selected by the customer’s inspector as particularly good, 
after applying ordinary inspection tests. The picture shows a 
sharply defined crack starting from a small cavity or inclusion. 
Its location was marked with crayon on the outside of the ell, 
and it was found where indicated when the fitting was sectioned. 
The fitting was probably ruined in the very hydrostatic test that 
proved it good. 

“These radiographs were each made at about 200,000 volts, 
with exposures of less than thirty seconds. The illustrations, of 


course, present horrible examples, and must not be considered 
as representative of castings as a whole. In fact, X-ray examina- 
tion has shown that with proper foundry procedure, castings can 
be made surprizingly free from defects. 

“The equipment used in making these pictures consists of a 
high-voltage power plant capable of producing 280,000 volts, 
an X-ray tube mounted in a lead-covered steel drum to prevent 
the escape of X-rays except through predetermined openings, 
and an exposure cabinet provided with movable lead sereens to 
surround the object under examination. In addition, there is a 
dark-room. With this equipment, articles ranging from sheet 
rubber to cast steel have been examined in routine practise. 

“The cost of X-ray installations comprising all the necessary 
equipment set up, ready for use, ranged from about $1,000 for a 
plant suitable for thin steel, light alloys, fiber and wooden articles, 
to about $7,500 for a plant suitable for anything up to 314-inch 
steel, or the equivalent in absorbing power. The cost of operation 
depends upon the character and quantity of work done. In 
many cases, an installation would pay for itself in a year.” 


WEIRD RAILROAD MAPS 


HE USE OF DISTORTED MAPS in railway time- 
tables has often been condemned. That railway men 
themselves are dissatisfied with them would appear 
from a plea made at the annual meeting of the General Passenger 
and Ticket Agents’ Association at Jacksonville, Florida, some 
time ago, by George H. Heafford, then general passenger agent of 
the Missouri Pacific. It is quoted as follows in the ‘‘Odds and 
Ends” department of The Railway Age (New York). We read: 


“Tf this world could be made over according to some of our 
ideas, I have not the faintest doubt but that the railroads we 
represent would all be the straightest and shortest lines between 
every prominent city in the country, in which ease all through 
rates could be made up on the sum of the locals, scalpers would 
find their business gone, justice would triumph and virtue reign. 

‘*As an instance of the good which results from the truthfulness 
depicted in the ordinary railroad map which we frequently find 
posted on the out-houses, dead-walls and fences of our large cities, 
may I be permitted to relate the following: When the Erie & 
Chicago line was first started, it ran from Chicago via Cleveland 
and Salamanca to New York, and its enterprising managers got 
out large posters depicting the route of the line in the broadest 
band of the blackest ink,.and placing the names of a few of the 
largest cities in large letters about six inches apart and upon 
nearly the same parallel of latitude. One day four gentlemen of 
the Celtic persuasion, attracted by the appearance of the map 
stretched outside of the Chicago office, called upon the gentle- 
manly agent and desired to know the price of second-class tickets 
to New York, and were informed that the fare was about $20, 
which seemed to stagger them somewhat, and they went outside 
and recommenced the study of that wonderful map. 

‘““By means of a foot measure and the use of their knowledge 
of that mathematical term known as the ‘unknown quantity,’ 
they discovered that Chicago and Cleveland were only about 
four miles apart, and that the other stations named were about 
similarly placed as to distance. The final conclusion of the party 
was summed up by the leader thereof with the brief and decisive 
remark: ‘Be jabers, it’s not far, let’s walk!’; and they may be 
walking yet for all I know.” 
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NAVIGATION BY ABSENT TREATMENT 


HE CAPTAIN, ENGINEER, AND CREW of a ship 
may now sit on shore, or in another vessel, six or eight 


- miles away, and start, stop, and steer it as if they were | 


all on board. The wireless controls by which this may be done 
have now been devised, perfected, and successfully tested in 
France, we are told by Prof. A. Boutaric, of the Dijon faculty of 
sciences, writing in L’ Information (Paris). We read: 


“We know that radio waves can produce at a distance mechani- 
eal effects that are utilized constantly for the transmission of 
telegraphic signals or the sounds of the voice. It was natural 
to suppose that they might also produce more important effects. 
; As a matter of fact we can now steer a ship or an airplane from a 

distant point, explode a torpedo, or light a signal. 

: “The energy of a radio wave is always very slight, therefore 
‘it 1s arranged to ask of it only a small task, such as the swing 

of a needle or the movement of a slide that will release the energy 

of a motor actuated by an independent source. 

**Mr. Chauveau, engineer of the French Radioelectrie Com- 
pany, has recently performed absolutely conclusive experiments 
on the direction of a distant steering apparatus. What he 
steered was hardly more than a toy—a boat 30 feet long, 10 feet 
wide, and drawing three feet of water. With a load of 1,750 
pounds it could make forty-five miles an hour. 

“The vessel was divided into three compartments; forward was 
the cargo, amidships the motors, and aft the steering mechanism 
and long-distance controls. These were operated by wireless 
from an airplane about six miles distant, from which the boat 
was just visible. 

‘How was it possible to direct a vessel thus, at a distance, and 
cause it to maneuver at will? To this end various controls were 
used; in this particular case eight—for motion to the right, to the 
left, forward, more speed, less speed, stopping, lighting the pro- 
jector, and finally one that could be connected so as to effect 
some other desired movement. Each control had two phases— 
preparation and execution. After having, by the use of a more or 

_ less complicated signaling device involving a determinate num- 
- ber of contacts or movements, prepared the ‘command,’ that is, 
placed the apparatus intended to execute it in condition to 
operate, it was set in motion at the desired moment by making 
an electric contact, and then brought to an end by making an- 
other contact. 

““In any kind of wireless telemechanic transmission utilizable 
in war, it is necessary to be able to protect the signaling device 
from the enemy’s control. Especially must the operations of 
command be reduced to the shortest possible time. The briefer 
these signals are, the more difficult it is for the enemy to get them 
and ascertain the wave-length on which they are sent. The 
steering command in particular is sent by very short signals in- 
volving contacts lasting only one-tenth and three-tenths of a 


Fie. 2.—DEFECTS DISCOVERED 


The ray detects a chaplet, cavities, and sand inclusions. 


second. The interception and measurement of such signals is 
thus rendered very difficult, if not impossible. 

“The tests were perfectly successful. At six miles’ distance, 
the energy of the signals was always sufficient to transmit the 
‘commands’ despite all obstacles. The wireless apparatus, the 
various electric devices, worked perfectly for all engine-speeds 
and under the various conditions of navigation. 

‘Besides possible military uses, a vessel of this type might 
be employed to make contact and furnish supplies to places 
aceessible with difficulty—lighthouses, islands, lightships, ete. 

‘‘Mr. Pierre Chanlaine, in a very curious book on ‘The Hori- 


ZONS of Science’ (Paris) reports Marconi, in a comparison of 
dirigibles and airplanes, as noting one advantage of the dirigible— 
that of being able to carry a considerable cargo—some forty 
tons.. He says: ‘Twenty airplanes would be necessary to trans- - 
port such a load, and only one could be telemechanically con- 
trolled. There would have to be a train of planes, like a freight 
or passenger train, but without apparent connections.’ 

““Tt would be useless to dwell further on the possibilities that 
wireless telemechanics presents for the warfare of the future. 
We may imagine a squadron of airplanes attacking a city and 
dropping tons of explosives on a designated point, blowing it 


Illustrations by courtesy of Machinery (New York) 


Fie. 4—A CRACK REVEALED 


to fragments; fleets of torpedo boats advancing in serried columns 
on hostile warships or an enemy’s port. It is to be hoped that 
such prospects may end by destroying entirely all warlike spirit 
among the nations!” 


THE GUARDIAN OF THE BREATH 


CHOPENHAUER ONCE ASKED whether a man could 
commit suicide merely by holding his breath. The ques- 
tion is answered by the discovery that the act of respira- 

tion is governed by a definite center in the brain, subject to 
chemical action exerted by varying amounts of oxygen and 
carbon dioxid in the blood. In a report in the Jllustrirte Zeitung 
(Leipzig) we read: 


‘‘Oxygen and carbon dioxid, which are both gases, obey the 
same laws within the body as outside it. The action of one and 
the same gas upon its environment differs greatly when the 
quantity is altered; hence it is by no means an indifferent matter 
whether much or little oxygen and carbon dioxid are present in 
the blood or in the outer air. If there is much oxygen in the blood 
it penetrates the cells much more readily than when the blood is 
poor in oxygen; and if there is much carbon dioxid in the blood 
the cells are unable to transfer as large an amount of the gas 
into the blood as when the blood is poor in carbon dioxid. 

‘‘Now, in the brain there is a definite spot which is highly 
sensitive to the amount of carbon dioxid in the blood. A certain 
amount of this gas is always contained in the blood, and often it 
travels a long path, from the great toe, for instance, before it 
reaches the blood-vessels of the lung, to be expelled with the 
breath. If this percentage of carbon dioxid exceeds a certain 
limit; as, for example, when one holds his breath and therefore 
has not expelled the gas for some time, so that it accumulates in 
the blood, there is exerted upon this spot in the brain an in- 
credibly strong stimulus which is immediately carried along the 
nerves to the muscles that control the breath, rapidly setting them 
in operation. 

““We immediately draw specially deep breaths in order to re- 
store the carbon-dioxid content of the blood to the proportion 
permitted by this spot in the brain, which is called the respira- 
tion center.” 


Since this small but important area of the brain is infinitely 
sensitive to minute variations of the carbon-dioxid content of the 
blood, we can not voluntarily hold the breath long enough to 
cause death—long before the cells stop working from lack of 
oxygen, this little brain sentinel, which is always on the job, 
has set our breathing apparatus going in spite of us, thus furnish- 
ing the required oxygen for the vital process. 
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LITERATURE DRAMA 
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MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


THE WORLD’S COSTLIEST PICTURE 


NOTHER RAFFAEL ADDED to this country’s store is 
an art event of the first importance. If the name of the 
artist is not sufficient warrant for the statement, the 

fact that this ‘‘Madonna and Child”’ proved itself the costhest 
picture in the world will satisfy the most exacting. Every year 
the tribute is snatched 
from some _ previously 
purchased gem. Not so 
many years ago it was a 
sensation when a Rem- 
brandt sold for $100,000. 
The price paid by Sir 
Joseph Duveen for the 
Desborough Raffael is 
declared by him to have 
been $875,000. Next 
autumn the picture will 


come to America and 
doubtless hang some- 
where in one of the 


great private galleries. 
The previous owner, 
Lady Desborough, was 
the possessor of two 
Raffaels, inherited from 
her brother, Lord Cow- 
per. Shesold the ‘‘small 
Cowper Madonna” in 
1913 for $700,000, and it 
hangs in the Widener 
Collection in Philadel- 
phia. The New York 
Herald Tribune speaks 
thus of the high cost of 
this and other pictures: 


“Raffael’s ‘Madonnas’ 
always have been trea- 
sures of fabulous value, 
and, £70,000 ($350,000) 
was paid for the ‘An- 
sidei Madonna’ in the 
National Gallery, when 
it was bought for the 
nation in the last cen- 
tury, before Americans 
began competing for 
works of art abroad. 

“Sir Joseph Duveen 
in New York revealed 
that he was the pur- 
chaser of the painting, but said the price paid was $875,000. 
The sum is the highest ever paid for a painting. The highest 
figure paid previously was $800,000, for which Sir Joseph sold 
Gainsborough’s ‘Blue Boy’ to the late Henry E. Huntington, of 
California, several years ago. 

‘‘Sir Joseph said the ‘Madonna’ would be brought to America 
next autumn. 

‘“The painting, also known as the ‘ Niccolini Madonna,’ or the 
‘Cowper Madonna of 1508,’ was inheri ed by Lady Desborough 
from her brother, Francis Thomas, the seventh Earl Cowper. 
It was purchased out of the Niccolini Palace, Florence, by 
George Nassau, the third Earl Cowper, then the British Am- 
bassador to the Court of Tuscany, and taken out of Florence in 
the lining of his carriage. 


ONE OF THE GREAT RAFFAELS 


America is soon to house this ““Madonna and Child,’’ painted in 1508 and bringing 
by private sale the record price of $875,000. 


‘It was engraved by Perfetti in 1831; by J. N. Hoff in 1833, 
and by George Doo in 1838, under the title of ‘The Messiah.’ 
It was exhibited at the Manchester, England, Art Treasures 
Exhibition of 1857, and at Burlington House, London, in the Old 
Masters’ collection in 1881. 

‘In the picture the Infant Christ is seated on a cushion on the 
Virgin’s lap, with His left 
hand grasping her bodice; 
her left hand is raised 
near His. The Madonna 
wears a red tunic, a blue 
mantle and agauzy head- 
dress. The sky forms the 
background. On the 
border of the Madonna’s 
dress is the inscription 
in gold letters, now partly 
illegible: ‘M (D_ or 
CCCCO)F Vilbaieabe 
PIN,’ (i.e., 1508, Raphael 
of Urbino pinxit). The 
height of the picture 
is thirty and one-half 
inches, and it is twenty- 
two inches wide.”’ 


The Herald Tribune 
brings forward citations 
from standard art works 
to establish the rank the 
picture has long held in 
the esteem of connois- 
seurs. Thus, for ex- 
ample, writes Dr. D. F. 
Waagan in his ‘*Trea- 
sures of Art in Great 
Britain” (1854): 


“The Virgin is look- 
ing with maternal ten- 
derness at the child, who, 
seated on a cushion on 
her knee and taking hold 
of her bodice with the 
left hand, looks out of 
the picture with infantine 
joy. The background 
consists of a blue sky. 
No other picture by 
Raffael approaches so 
nearly to the Madonna 
from the Casa Colonna, 
and now in the museum 
at Berlin. In both, the 
same feeling for beauty 
and gracefulness of atti- 
tude are combined with 
masterly freedom and spirited handling. Both pictures are evi- 
dently taken from the same model, and both have a slight ten- 
dency to affectation. 

‘Tf this censure be applicable only to.the head of the Virgin in 
the Colonna Raffael, in this picture it regards only the head of 
the Child, tho not by any means to the degree which the other- 
wise excellent representation in Passavant’s book would lead us to 
suppose. The expression in the eyes, which is chiefly produced 
by the strong shadows under the lower lids, is particularly re- 
markable. The Virgin, on the contrary, recalls in purity and 
elevation of expression the Canigiani Madonna and the Madonna 
with the Palm, in the Bridgewater Gallery. If the feeling is per- 
haps less intense, the forms are more grandly conceived. 

“This lovely picture is in excellent preservation and differs 
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from the Colonna Raffael by a far more solid impasto, a more 
careful modeling and greater depth of the shadows, as well as by 
a more powerful tho, it may be said, much less clear and brilliant 
general tone. 

“Tt is to be observed that Raffael, during his Florentine 
period (from 1505 to 1508), had studiously kept two objects in 
view. In pictures like the preceding, and that from the Colonna 
Palace, he gave himself wholly up to the charm of graceful 
motives, caught from nature and fixt in his faney, so that no 
strict religious conception is to be sought in them.” 


ORGANIZE, NOT “SELL,” MUSIC 


EW YORK CONCERT MANAGERS are accused by 
Chicago of killing the geese that lay the golden eggs. 
Concert artists are ‘‘sold’’ from New York to different 

parts of the country. The manager here names his price, the 
local manager takes the responsibility and makes what profit he 
can; but Chicago, which claims to have already practically dis- 
placed New York as the musical center of the country, has found 
a better way. This plan is to ‘“‘organize the audience,” and the 
most successful innovator is Miss Dema KE. Harshbarger, whose 
-methods are described by Edward Moore of the Chicago Tribune 
in the musical monthly Singing and Playing (New York). For 
years, says Mr. Moore, ‘‘ Miss Harshbarger has been presenting 
artists to audiences, and, more important, finding audiences for 
artists.’”” Miss Harshbarger has declared her independence of the 
East and, as quoted here, puts New York in its place. She says: 


“As far as the Middle West is concerned, New York is not 
necessary at all. I can name you artists who are drawing good 
fees—and plenty of them—who have never given a New York 
recital and have no idea of giving one. 

“The reason New York has the reputation of being a musical 
_ center is that it is full of musicians. Butlookatthem. Musicians 
~ come over from Europe by the dozens and hundreds with just 
- money enough to get to New York. They are met at the dock 
~ by New York managers who take away what little money they 
have left for ‘advance expenses,’ and then do not get them any 
dates, so that they never get a chance to go any further into the 
country. Being a musical center does not depend upon having 
the city full of starving musicians. It depends upon something 
bigger, something geographical and economic. 

“Look at the map! The reason that Chicago is going to be the 
musical center of the country is, that it is now the logical eco- 
nomic center of that part of the country that contains most of 
the people and most of the wealth. It is the Mississippi valley, 
with the Ohio valley on one side and the Missouri valley on the 
‘other, east of the Rockies and west of the Alleghanies. Nothing 
that New York can do will stop it. 

‘“Outside of New York itself and the narrow belt just around 
it, the East has nothing to offer for the support of music, and 
at that there is so much music in New York that nothing pays 
there. New England is half dead economically, so that district 
is out. South of New York along the coast it is not much better, 
and besides, the further south you go the bigger the proportion 
of negro population gets, and the smaller of white. When you 
get to Florida you find a millionaires’ playground and not much 
else, and that is not good for music either. 

“The Western limit of what I am talking about is the Rocky 
Mountains, unsettled country. Even the Pacific coast on the 
other side is spread out a little too thinly at present. So back 
we come to Chicago, the economic center of the real part of the 
country. Some of the New York managers speak of Chicago as 
‘that mudhole out by Lake Michigan,’ but the attitude of your 
New York editor seems to indicate a change of heart.” 


Young singers who have spent years and dollars on their train- 
ing and find no doors open, without a final prodigious outlay, 
will do well to ponder the following: 


‘‘TMhe New York managers are all wrong in their approach to 
the public anyway. Their only interest is selling artists, and the 
job is getting harder every year. Just now they are shouting hard 
times all over the place, and blaming the radio, jazz, the movies, 

everything on earth except the real reason. That reason is this. 
For years they have been selling artists at a higher price than the 
local manager could pay and come out at a profit, and as soon 
as the local manager was able to increase his following, they 
raised the price, leaving the local manager to hold the bag. It 


was an unsound system, and it has caught up with them at last. 
In reality times are not hard at all. 

“Now speaking for myself, I am primarily not interested in 
selling artists. I am handling a few because under the cireum- 
stances I must, but I wish I could get along without them. 
Musicians as musicians are every year coming to be less and less 
of a factor in the situation, but music in itself is developing more 
and more. Of course there are still Paderewski and Kreisler and 
MeCormack and Galli-Curci and a few others, perhaps eight or 
ten in all, who are the box-office attractions of the country, who 
do business on the strength of their names. But if you will notice, 
very few box-office names have been developed in recent years, 
and it looks as tho fewer were going to be.” 


Miss Harshbarger’s specialty of organizing audiences really 
deserves a separate article both as to its methods and its success, 
says Mr. Moore. It is gorgeously simple in theory, which is 
perhaps one reason why it has been overlooked by all other 
managers; and it is applicable to small and large communities 
alike. Mr. Moore gives it in brief: 


“Milwaukee has used it for a number of years with great 
success, and any manager will tell you that Milwaukee is one of 
the toughest spots in the United States for the sale of musicians. 
The uptown district of Chicago, the neighborhood around Wilson 
Avenue, has been trying it for a succession of seasons, and this 
winter it ran a series with an average attendance of five thousand. 
To a person on the outside it would seem that any method ca- 
pable of bringing together five thousand people to hear music, 
and not once but five times in a row, is worth any one’s respectful 
attention no matter where that method is applied—in a small 
town, in Chicago, or in that great music center, New York. 

‘All that there is to it in essence is to go into a community and 
talk to the citizens about the civic advantages of an artistic musi- 
eal movement. Nothing at all is said about the artistic glories of 
Mme. This or Signor That. The whole talk is concentrated on 
the idea that a musical movement is under way, that a sufficiently 
large group of citizens subscribing $5 apiece can put it across, 
and that it will be good for them, their children, and the reputa- 
tion of their city. The best part of it is that it is all true, whereas 
sales talks on the merits of certain artists, not all but some, 
have been known to involve a slight strain on the exact truth. 

‘“When the tickets are subscribed and paid for and the money 
in the bank, and not until then, Miss Harshbarger and the local 
committee have a meeting to decide whom to use in the series. 
A certain sum is set aside for local expenses, the rest is devoted 
to the engagement of artists. If there is any last moment box- 
office sale, that is velvet, to be applied to the next season’s 
campaign. Everybody is satisfied: the city gets its music, the 
artists get their fees, the local committee is sure of coming out 
even. Could anything be simpler? Miss Harshbarger has been 
known to hold out as bait to the more hard-boiled and unmusical 
of the citizens the allure that all they need to do is pay for a ticket, 
and that then they may stay away if they wish. ‘But,’ she says, 
‘if they buy tickets they come with the family; and if they start 
coming, they continue.’ 

“About 130 communities are organized on that basis at pres- 
ent. Once a year there is a general convention of local com- 
mittees in Chicago to discuss the situation for the coming season, 
and I, who have attended as an observer, assure you that it would 
be an excellent thing for certain famous and much press-agented 
artists if they could be also present. Quite a few would be 
severely wounded in the tenderest spots of their vanity, but it 
would be fine for their souls.” 


The discussion, we are told, is both general and particular, and 
also in plain words and particularly about the manners and 
customs of concert artists whose fortunes are at stake: 


“Let us say that the time has arrived to take up the matter of 
individual artists. The chairman, elected from the body of 
delegates, announces the soprano class. Then she says, ‘Who 
engaged Mme. Soandso last season?’ There is a show of hands. 

““«HWow did you like her?’ is the next question. ‘Would you 
care to engage her again? Would you be willing to recommend 
her to other members of this association?’ And the delegates get 
up one by one and tell why or why not, and give reasons. Be- 
lieve me, they give reasons. When Mme. Soandso’s case has 
been settled, Mme. Thisandthat is taken up, and when they are 
through with singers, they take up pianists and violinists and 
cellists. When the session is over you have a long list of interest- 
ing opinions about artists, opinions not in the least likely to be 
those of the artists themselves.” 
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““Vou learn, for instance, that the whole convention is thumbs 
down on a certain much-touted singer because his manners are 
bad when he gets into a town, and dealings with him involve too 
much wear and tear on local nerves; that a certain woman is 
charming personally and popular artistically, but that she has a 
bad reputation for breaking engagements at a late moment and 
is, therefore, considered dangerous in her business relations. A 
third gives programs with an air of condescension toward rural 
ignorance, and the town resents it. When the discussion is ended, 
you find that small and large cities think pretty well alike in 
matters musical, except that the small cities express themselves 
more plainly.” 


WOMEN OF THE LEGION 


EW HONORS ARE COVETED like that attached to 
wearing the cross of the Legion of Honor. The change 
in the times is perhaps marked in one respect, and that 

is the number of women who 
now wear the decoration. Be- 
fore the war some of the most 
violent social battles 
fought over the question 
whether the award should go 
women who had achieved 
tinetion in the arts. Mme. 
ah Bernhardt’s name was 
osed more than once, but 
ah was a revoliée from the 
Comédie, Frangaise, and the 
Government could not brook 
such flouting. Napoleon, it 
appears, did not have women 
much in mind when he created 
the honor that is now worn 
by many women as well as 
men, both inside and outside 
of France. The war changed 
that, as many other social 
habits, and France has been 
generous in bestowing her 
appreciative marks upon those 
associated with her in the 
struggle. In a book recently 
published by Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, called ‘‘ Napoleon’s 
Legion,” by W. Francklyn 
Paris, there is an interesting 
chapter on woman’s old and 
new relation to the Legion. It will be seen that most 
women in early days who claimed the honor figured in the field 
of art and letters: 


were 


‘‘Napoleon’s idea of women was that which prevailed in the 
eighteenth century and before, and we have shown by his recom- 
mendations when mapping out the educational program for 
the school at Eeouen that he shared Euripides’s opinion that 
‘women should be good for everything at home; but abroad, 
good for nothing.’ The talented Madame de Genlis in 1808 pe- 
titioned the Emperor, claiming the Legion of Honor for herself, 
Madame de Noel, Fannie de Beauharnais, Madame Campan, 
Madame Lebrun, Madame Dawter, Madame Lescat, and Made- 
moiselle Germain; but Napoleon rejected the appeal. Madame 
de Staél, after intriguing against him, sought his favor, but was 
similarly repulsed. He had the opinion, shared by most men 
in his day, that the fields of science, art, letters, and polities 
were reserved exclusively for men, and he would have said with 
Samuel Johnson: ‘A woman preaching is like a dog’s walking on 
his hind legs. It is not done well, but you are surprized to find 
it done at all.’ 

“During the Directoire, Napoleon, in his capacity of General 
in Chief of the Army in Italy, gave official recognition to the 
bravery of two women, camp-followers of the Army, and known 
as vivandiéres, which means retailers of various food extras, 


THE FIRST WOMAN LEGIONNAIRE 


Angélique Duchemin, thrice wounded in the course of seven campaigns, 


particularly liquor—a sort of unofficial commissariat. One of 
these women was attached to each regiment. In 1797, Marie 
Royer, vivandiére of the Fifty-first Brigade, received a gold 
chain, to which was attached a small medal, for having saved 
from drowning a wounded soldier who was trying to swim the 
river Piave. The same kind of chain was awarded to ‘Mother’ 
Sarazin, the vivandiére of the Iifty-seventh Regiment, but the 
records do not show what feat of heroism brought her this 
decoration from Napoleon. 

“There is also a legend, according to which a number of 
women fighting in Napoleonic armies in men’s clothes gained 
the Legion of Honor under a masculine appellation. In ‘Chron- 
icles of French Bravery,’ published by Mongerie in 1812, we 
read that in 1806, Virginie Chesquiere substituted herself for 
her brother, who had been conscripted into the Twenty-seventh 
Regiment of Light Infantry. This young woman saved the 
life of her captain upon the field of Wagram, and was promoted 
then and there to the grade of Sergeant. In Portugal she 
duplicated the exploit by saving the life of her Colonel and 
capturing two officers of the enemy. It was on this occasion 
that she was at the same time 
decorated with the Legion of 
Honor, and honorably dis- 
charged from the Army, her sex 
having been discovered as she 
was recovering in the hospital 
from a severe wound. And, 
according to Captain Richard, 
the author of ‘Vivandiéres 
Frangaises,’ Josephine Trin- 
quart of the Sixty-third In- 
fantry was decorated during 
the Russian campaign, for kill- 
ing a Cossack who was about 
to dispatch her battalion chief. 

“There is no official record, 
however, of a woman receiv- 
ing the Legion of Honor until 
1851, when Angélique Duche- 
min was made Chevalier as 
‘Veuve Brulon Sous-Lieuten- 
ant d’Infanterie,’ three times 
wounded in seven war cam- 
paigns. On July 14, 1852, 
Mme. Abicot de Ragis was 
cited in the Moniteur as hay- 
ing been visited by Napoleon 
III in the hospital where she 
was being treated, on which 
occasion the Prince-President 
unfastened his own Legion of 
Honor eross and pinned it 
upon her. The deed thus re- 
warded was the vigorous op- 
position offered by Madame de 
Ragis to an attempt made by 
three burglars to set fire to the 
Mayor’s office in the small city of Oizon. Madame de Ragis had 
put the burglars to flight at the point of a pistol, after she had 
been stabbed and painfully bruised. 

“The third woman to be decorated with the cross of the 
Legion of Honor was Sister Héléne, the Superior of the Hospital 
at Jourarre. Sister Héléne, in private life Madame Dusoullier, 
received her decoration for Red Cross work.” 


Rosa Bonheur, the painter, was the first woman awarded the 
honor for other than heroic reasons. This was in 1865, and in 
1886 Madame Dieulafoy was decorated for her archeological 
work in Egypt. Five queens, those of England, Belgium, Spain, 
Roumania, and Ethiopia, wear the Grand Cross. The first 
American woman to receive the Honor Cross was Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, who served as Commissioner of the United States in the 
International Exposition of 1900. Now there is a long list of 
women named in the book whose honor is likely to have been 
derived from some service other than their relation to the arts. 
We find Mildred Aldrich, Gertrude Atherton, Romaine Brooks, 
Mary Cassatt, Mary Garden, Lady Mendl, Janet Scudder, 
Mrs. Wharton, and Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney. These are a 
few out of a list of one hundred and one. 
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WHO WAS “MARY WEBB”? 


IR JAMES BARRIE is not forgotten, tho he has given 
us little new in the years since the war. <A Scottish 
company came here to compete for the Belasco Cup for 

“Little Theater” performances, and carried away the prize 
after performing Barrie’s ‘‘The Old Lady Shows Her Medals.” 
Perhaps the newest thing Barrie has done is to confirm a reputa- 
tion that has lived among the elect, and has now come out into 
the open. ‘‘Mary Webb” was 
the subject of Premier Bald- 
win’s speech at the annual 
dinner of the Royal Literary 
Fund, and it may be expected 
that this luminary will shed 
her rays in a widening circle. 
The Prime Minister is. thus 
reported in The Morning Post 
(London): 


“It so happened at Christ- 
mas time, twelve months ago, 
that a friend of mine put a 
book into my bag, and said, 
‘Read that; I think you will 
like it.’ I had never heard of 
the name of the book or the 
authoress. 

““T started to read it, and 
when in the middle of it, I 
thought to myself, ‘Whether 

_this book is known or not, it 
seems to me, so far as I am 
able to judge, that it is abso- 
lutely of first-class quality.’ 
Now we people who read books 
do not often feel like that. 

‘When I got up to London, I 
ran across two old friends, 
John Buchan and James Bar- 
rie. I told them each in turn 
of the book, and asked: ‘Have 
you ever heard of a woman 
called Mary Webb? I have 
just read one of her books, 
which I think is the best of its 
kind I have ever read.’ 

“Hach gave me the same 
reply, which said, ‘Yes, she is 
one of the best living writers, but no one buys her books.’ 

“She died a few days ago at the early age of forty-six, and I 
saw no notice in any paper of any kind. I should like to pay a 
testimony to her for the extreme pleasure she gave me, ahd in the 
hope that others may share that pleasure who have not yet heard 
of her.” 


Mrs. H. B. L. Webb (Mary Webb) was awarded the ‘‘ Femina- 
Vie Heureuse” prize for “Precious Bane,” the best English 
novel of 1925. Her publications included ‘‘The Golden Arrow,” 
‘“‘The House in Dormer Forest,” ‘‘Seven for a Secret,” and 
‘*Armour Wherein He Trusted.” 

Of course Mary Webb has become a subject of talk in London 
circles, but Mr. Arnold Bennett marches somewhat aloof from 
the procession that has fallen in behind Mr. Baldwin. In his 
eauserie in The Evening Standard (London) he speaks of “‘the 
resuscitation of books out of a state of suspended animation” as 
‘‘s fine game,” and one can not fail to see that he is not much 
pleased at the sight of politicians usurping the functions of liter- 
ary critics. He begs the right to “receive with polite reserve 
the pronouncements of Prime Ministers about imaginative litera- 
ture,” for he thinks that either ‘‘their taste has been distorted 
by terrible experiences in public schools,” or they have been too 
busy with their own special affairs “‘properly to nourish their 
taste.” Mr. Bennett admits ‘‘Mary Webb had power; she could 
create beauty; and she is truthful concerning human nature.”’ 
He thinks Mr. Baldwin may go down to posterity on the strength 
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RECALLED TO FAME BY A PRIME MINISTER 


Premier Baldwin, Sir James Barrie, and John Buchan bring’ her 
belated acclaim. 


of Mary Webb’s reputation. A ‘‘London publisher,” only so- 
named, writes in The Daily Express more enthusiastically both 
of the author and of a Prime Minister’s power to push a novel: 


“In September, 1924, Mary Webb, the brilliant novelist, whom 
the Prime Minister recently ‘discovered’ through the advice of 
Sir James Barrie and Mr. John Buchan, M.P., sent me a copy of 
that fine story of hers, ‘Precious Bane.’ 

“More than a few of us, whose business it is to watch 
out for the great writers of the future, early recognized the 
distinctive promise in her 
work. Such of her novels as 
‘The Spring of Joy’ and ‘Gone 
to Earth,’ gave us hope for her 
future. And when ‘The House 
in Dormer Forest’ came, we 
were sure of it. 

“Mary Webb touched the 
highest point in her literary 
life with ‘Precious Bane.’ To 
me it seemed to express’ her 
penetrating power of charac- 
terization in a@ more convinc- 
ing way than any of her earlier 
novels. We felt that here was 
a writer’ who- would, if she 
could keep going, enrich our 
already rich literature. Des- 
tiny had it otherwise. 

“Tt is always: amusing to 
find some notable person sud- 
denly acclaiming the work of 
an author whom a few had 
worshiped. and applauded 
years before. 'That-is’so often 
the tragedy of genius. What a 
pity some one had not told 
Mr. Baldwin about Mary 
Webb before she died? If the 
praise of her worth had come 
a few years earlier it may have 
made all the difference. 

“Tt was the same with 
George Gissing, difficult a 
man as he may have been. 
Just a select few, people who 
have that inner sense of real 
literary values, knew that his 
work was important. 

‘‘He died almost unnoticed. 
Then there came a rush of 
interest in his books. And 
people gasped with astonishment at his genius. 

“There was Conrad. It irked many of his friends and be- 
lievers that the world at large seemed to have no use for his 
books. Still we persisted and proclaimed him. And it was only 
after years of cumulative enthusiasm, so to speak, that he came 
into his own. Almost he missed his rightful possessions; for it 
was in the latter part of his life that full recognition was laid 
at his feet. 

“What bothers one is the thought that there may be other 
struggling and unnoticed writers of genius among us who, for 
want of a word of encouragement from a notable person, may go 
down and be lost to us. I feel that great folk have a responsi- 
bility to literature. Let them keep their eyes on the new authors. 
Even let them keep their eye on authors who have been strug- 
gling for years without avail. 

‘“They may save a genius from despair, and they may add to 
the glories of English literature. 

‘“‘T recall how often we spoke of those fine books of H. M. Tom- 
linson. But it was only when he published ‘Gallions Reach’ 
that he began to have his day. We were glad, but it amused us; 
for people asked what else Tomlinson had written. 

‘“When, I wonder, will the world come to recognize Henry 
Williamson’s work? Tio my mind it is almost immeasurable in 
its distinctive qualities. But my voice is a little one. Mr. 
Galsworthy spoke of his ‘Tarka the Otter,’ published last year, 
as ‘extraordinary,’ and the late Thomas Hardy said it was a 
remarkable book. Some day, I suppose, people will ‘find’ 
Williamson, and will begin to read him.” 


This is the tale of those who waste their sweetness on the 


desert air. 


RELIGION+AND+SOCIAL*SERVICE 


OVERCOMING. THE STUDENT’S RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTIES 


ESPITE THE ALLEGED BELIEF of some psycholo- 
gists that the newer knowledge ‘‘does away with God,” 
an internationally known edueator tells us that religion 

is actually in no more difficulty in this age of science than it has 
been in any other age. Yet Sir Robert A. Falconer, in an article 
in Religious Education (Chicago), the journal of the Religious 
Edueation Association, bids the churches not to send youth out 
too heavily burdened with ‘‘dead values,” that is, with the 
‘traditions which have neither religious, intellectual, nor ethical 
significance.’”’ Sir Robert is President 
of the University of Toronto, and he 
holds degrees from Oxford and from 
several American universities. His 
article is the transcript of his address 
at the recent annual convention of the 
Religious Education Association at 
Philadelphia. First, it is important to 
note, Sir Robert quotes in confirma- 
tion of his own opinion a statement by 
Lord Haldane, philosopher and lawyer, 
and once Lord Chancellor of England: 


’ 


“To what is basie and loftiest in 
the doctrine of Christ there is to-day 
little opposition on the part of either 
seience or philosophy. Their prob- 
lems have been distinguished from 
those with which the churches are con- 
cerned, and there reigns, on the whole, 
no longer the confusion of ideas that 
gave rise to apparent contradic- 
tion. . . . There may be great diver- 
gence of belief about the Gospel narra- 
tive. But there is none about the 
presence of God in the soul, or about 
the tremendous significance of the 
teaching of Christ. It is to the high- 
est types of mind that these things 
appeal most keenly and become most 
real. Not of course to all, but to a 
larger proportion than is popularly 
believed.” 


In fact, declares Sir Robert, it may 
be said with a measure of truth that 
the warfare between science and re- 
ligion should be almost out of date. ‘It would never have been 
fought had the combatants been less full of prejudice and under- 
stood each other better. Both spiritual and scientific diplomacy 
were poor. The leaders who were engaged in it did not speak one 
another’s language, and took long, perhaps wilfully long, to grasp 
one another’s ideas.” In the older universities of the English- 
speaking world, says Sir Robert, the conflict between science and 
religion seems not to be as acute as it was a generation ago, ‘“‘ but 
there is an almost cyclonic turmoil in certain sections of this 
continent, and winds of controversy blow hard through some 
State universities and colleges, and batter about students who 
in the struggle cast off bit by bit their home beliefs and practises.”’ 
And, says Sir Robert: 

“Tt must be admitted that the multiform varieties of re- 
ligion cause the average student much difficulty. He has been 
acquiring the habit of criticism, and he asks questions about these 
varieties of religion which the psychologist often answers in 
a way disconcerting to the beliefs that he brought from his home. 


On the one hand he discovers men of acute and able mind, of 
the highest philosophical and scientific attainment, who are most 
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SCIENCE DOESN’T ABOLISH GOD 
Says Sir Robert A. Falconer, president of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto; but he advises the churches not 

to burden youth with “dead values.”’ 


devout in their observance of forms of religious worship which to 
others seem magical or superstitious. If such cases were few or 
sporadic, they might be put down as ‘sports,’ but there have been 
too many through history, and there are too many to-day, for 
the thoughtful student to ignore the testimony of such men. 
They claim that they know the difference between appearance 
and. reality, between ‘substance’ and ‘accident.’ They use 
sacraments and symbols and dogmas and forms of language by 
which the life of the soul is clarified and is brought into greater 
fulness. 

‘“Such ornate and sacramental worship is repudiated as idola- 
trous by many others, and often the 
most vehement of these are persons of 
narrow intelligence and shallow feel- 
ing. But the simpler forms of Prot- 
estantism do appeal to a very large 
number of the most intelligent mem- 
bers of our communities. In the minds 
of these thoughtful persons the confu- 
sion arising from the varieties of pres- 
ent-day religion might be abated were 
it not for the dust and fury which 
now, as for centuries, envelop the 
warring churches and sects. What 
truth is there in the hymn, ‘We Are 
Not Divided, All One Body We’? 
This phenomenon, of course, is not due 
to the pervasiveness of science; it is 
lamentably ancient. But the disinte- 
gration of dogma, and a general spirit 
of toleration on the part of the com- 
munity in general, predispose the 
average student, who is generous and 
not deeply religious, to accept the view, 
which is put forward by some psy- 
chologists as the result of science, that 
these bitter controversies on religion 
are due to emotional credulity based 
upon autosuggestion, that magical or 
mystical beliefs have been the con- 
comitants of nearly all religious experi- 
ence, and that the newer knowledge 
‘does away with the God and the 
method of the religions.’”’ 


Another difficulty noted by Sir Rob- 
ert is the magnificence of scientific 
discovery, which has made it much 
harder for many persons to believe in 
the position of supremacy assigned to 
man in the Christian universe. ‘‘The unearthing of the story of 
the human race,” he says, ‘‘the millions of years during which at 
various stages man may possibly have been on the globe, the 
vastness of the heavens, the multitude of worlds, have heightened 
the insignificance of the individual. Is it not too great a demand 
on modern intelligence to ask our acceptance of the faith of Jesus: 
‘Are not five sparrows sold for two pence? and not one of them is 
forgotten in the sight of God. But the very hairs of your head 
are numbered. Fear not; ye are of more value than many 
sparrows.’ Then there is what Sir Robert describes as ‘the 
indirect influence of the scientific result upon the popular mind of 
scientific hypotheses and methods which are the most active 
constituent element in the ‘intellectual climate’ of to-day.” 
And probably the chief danger to religion at present, thinks this 


educator, lies in the subtlety of the influence of popular science, 
for, as he sees it, 


“The average man exercises no peculiarly independent powers 
of thought. Neither student nor merchant gives much effort 
to solving abstract problems. Each accepts opinions from his 


environment and rivets his 


applications of science, he 


‘midst of astounding material 
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eye upon this world. In the 


accomplishments due to the 


asks of it no questions as to 
the ultimate origin of things. 
For him nothing succeeds like 
success, and his materially 
successful world is too much 
with him to allow his mind 
leisure to ponder imponder- 
ables.”’ 


_- How, then, help the young 
student avoid the difficulties 
and pitfalls in his path? — Sir 
Robert advises: 


“Intelligent persons interested in religion should be instant in 
season and out of season to require of those who educate our 
youth that they shall carefully define the limitations of science. 
its function is to observe truthfully and completely and then to 
describe accurately and to keep its hypotheses within facts. 
Constant appeal must be made from the popular dogmatists of 
science to the Czsars of science. Mere creedal hypotheses mask- 
ing under the name of science must be challenged. As such they 
are more dangerous to the human spirit than theological creeds. 
Some psychological descriptions of religious experience are so 
inaccurate and misleading that their propagators deserve to be 
called pseudo-scientists. They and we do not mean the same thing. 

“That knowledge which comes through the observation and 
analysis of the data of physical nature only pushes the shroud 
of mystery a little further back from the face of nature. Not 
long since I stood in the laboratory of an eminent physicist. He 
was explaining to me by a model the most recent theory of atomic 
structure, and outlined his hypothesis that the appearance of 
certain green lines in the spectrum of the aurora was due to the 
‘jump’ of an electron from one supposed orbit to another. I 
asked him, ‘Why did the electron ‘‘jump”?’ ‘There,’ said he, 
‘you have asked an ultimate question; our hypothesis is only 
a deduction from certain visible facts.’ 

‘“We must further affirm that if the human. spirit is to thrive, 
other kinds of knowledge are essential for its nutriment. By 
philosophy and literature we learn truth concerning man’s 
nature, without which we should be castaways on a desert island 
in an ocean of mystery. The neglect of human studies is at 
present the weakest part of our higher education. They should 
be a tonic in our intellectual atmosphere to modify the realism 
of the prevalent ‘scientific climate.’ Philosophers and poets 
have as much right to proclaim their truth about the mind of 
man as scientists theirs about his body. Indeed, our society 
is based upon this axiom. We must assume that the soul of 
man within is as intelligible to his spirit as is the universe with- 
out. Because the philosopher and the poet use different methods 
and different material from the scientist, their construction of 
human life is no less reliable than his. ; 

‘““We need purer religion and finer humanism along with the 
loftiest constructions that science can make of the physical world 
to bring harmony into man’s mind. There is a universe of re- 
ligious and moral values as compelling as that of the heavens into 
which the astronomer guides us. The spell cast upon mankind 
by Isaiah, Jesus, Paul, Augustine, Pascal—to mention only our 
own faith—is proof of that. Therefore the teacher of religion 
must allow these values to make their appeal to the nature of 
those whom he is endeavoring to educate. Ile must not at- 
tempt to float their spiritual life upon the troubled seas of modern 
thought by philosophies, dogmas, or worn-out scientific theories 
which have lost their buoyancy. Otherwise, religion itself may 
hardly come safe to shore.” 


THE MINISTRY OF A POEM—Poets may serve spiritual 
need no less than preachers, and an inspiring example of this 
is instanced in the verses of Arthur Wallace Peach appearing on 
this page, which lit the shortening way of a retired professor. 
The poem first appeared in The Churchman (Episcopal), and was 
reprinted in Ture Lirsrary Dicest some months ago. We 
print it again for its worth, and also the story of its ministry, 
as told in a letter from Mr. Peach, which we quote from The 
Churchman: 


‘“‘In a small suburban place near Springfield, Massachusetts, 


EPITAPH 


By Artuur Watuace Prac 


N° MOURNING shall be here of hooded grief 
Though flesh to dust find earthy passage brief. 
No weight of worlds, no hushed eternal night, 


Echoless and dimming every light 

The ages lit, can bring oblivion 

To love that was before creation’s sun 
And shall be when all mysteries unfold 
Their meaning in a tale forever told. 


—The Churchman, New York. 
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Prof. EK. A. Shaw, a retired 
professor of mathematics, had 
a little farm where he ex- 
pected to live out the years. 
A slight operation led to 
blood-poisoning of a malig- 
nant form, which could not 
be stayed. At the time when 
he became aware that he 
could not. live, Tae Dicrust 
came to his home; he found 
the poem, and his wife writes 
me that from that moment 
it never left his hand until 
he died. I had trouble getting 
into the poem just the 
thought I had in mind, and 
many readers have told me 
that it took more than one reading to grasp it. The dying 
man, however, through those terrible days evidently had little 
trouble in finding the thought I tried to put into the brief poem.” 


NEW YORK’S RELIGIOUS SKY-LINE 


VEN “GODLESS MANHATTAN” is giving good an- 
swer to the rather time-worn assertion that popular 
interest in religion is dying out and that the churches 

are losing their grip on the imagination and affections of the 
human race, the New York Herald Tribune notes apropos of 
Ellis L. Phillips’s gift of $500,000 to help complete the Broadway 
Temple, New York’s Methodist ‘‘Cathedral.” Mr. Phillips is 
a public utility man of New York City, and his generous gift 
was announced during the Methodist Episcopal General Con- 
ference in Kansas City at a dinner given in his honor by Arthur 
J. Baldwin of East Orange, New Jersey, who is himself a generous 
contributor to the same cause. The announcement furnishes 
a welcome occasion to some of the local editors to point out 
that despite. New York City’s bad reputation in certain quarters 
there are in course of construction, or about to be begun, in the 
great metropolis ten huge temples of worship whose cost will 
aggregate more than sixty million dollars, not to mention the 
many small churches that are always part of the city’s building 
program. 

To be sure, observes The Herald Tribune, ‘this sudden 
irruption of sacred masonry can not be considered conclusive 
proof of a crescendo of religious interest. Other plausible 
explanations have been suggested, such as that church con- 
struction, like that of office-buildings and apartment-houses, 
is making up now for its virtual cessation during the war; also 
that congregations, in consequence of the riches that of late 
years have rained alike on the just and the unjust, are demand- 
ing more splendid quarters. Still, coming as it has in this 
municipal sink of iniquity, it at least puts the burden of proof 
on the pessimist. Where there is so much new stone and mortar 
there must be considerable zeal.’’ Most conspicuous among 
the great churches taking their place in the Manhattan sky-line 
is, of course, the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, and The 


mt 


Herald Tribune informs us: 


“This has been building for several decades, but within the 
last few years, thanks to the untiring efforts of Bishop Manning, 
it has taken a fresh spurt. When completed it will represent an 
investment of $30,000,000. A recent gift of $500,000 has 
directed public attention anew to the Broadway Temple, now 
rising at Broadway and 173d Street. This will be a sky-scraper 
church containing offices, apartments, gymnasium, swimming 
pool, and other secular features besides the chureh proper. It 
will cost in the neighborhood of $6,000,000. 

“At Fifth Avenue and Ninetieth Street the handsome Church 
of the Heavenly Rest, at present in the steel frame stage, will 
eost $3,500,000. The so-called Roekefeller-Fosdick Church, 
going up at Riverside Drive and 122d Street, will cost $5,000,000. 
The Temple Emanu-el and the Temple Beth-el are together 
erecting a new synagogue at Fifth Avenue and Sixty-fifth 
Street, to cost $8,000,000, and seat 2,500 persons. In seating 
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capacity this will be the third larg- 
est church in New York. 

“The Anshe Chesed Synagogue, 
at West End Avenue and 100th 
Street, and the Unity Synagogue, 
in West Fifty-fifth Street, are also 
building new houses of worship to 
cost $1,400,000 and $750,000, re- 
spectively. And at least three sky- 
seraper churches besides the Broad- 
way Temple are about to pierce 
the clouds—the Manhattan Con- 
gregational, at Broadway and Sev- 
enty-sixth Street, which will include 
apartments and business offices in 
its twenty-three stories; the inter- 
denominational Church of Stran- 
gers, in West Fifty-seventh Street, 
and the Second Presbyterian 
Church, at Central Park West and 
Ninety-sixth Street. Work on the 
latter is scheduled to begin July 1. 
Together they eall for an outlay of 
about $6,000,000. 

‘‘Whatever may be said of New 
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SONG WRITTEN IN SOLITUDE 


By Mary Brirron MILLER 


RE ever Jesus Christ was dead 
Or little bands of men allied 
To Him in faith were crucified 
For their belief in things He said, 


The poor were without hope, they cried 
For sorrow which they still must bear. 
They never thought that they could wear 
Grief for a crown, until He died. 


He left them with the crown and thorn, 
The wine, the water and the bread— 
Come unto me for rest, He said, 

Ye who are sorrowful and worn. 


While there remains a priest to mix 
Water and wine for martyrdom 

Be well assured, the poor will come 
To worship at a crucifix. 


made are lost sight of in the tasks 
of administration, and the process 
of expenditure becomes mechani- 
cal and uninspired. The fund be-_ 
comes an end instead of a means. — 
There might well be also more of 
the faith that Mr. Rosenwald dis-_ 
plays in the ability of the coming 
generations to meet their own prob- — 
lems. In many instances, funds 
which were established years ag 
have outlived their purposes and 
offer a problem, rather than a 
source of usefulness, in the present — 
generation. In these days of. swift g 
and revolutionary changes it seems 
the sounder policy by far to meet 
the needs of to-day with the re- 
sources that are at hand. There — 
is no reason to fear that another 
generation will lack resources of its 
own, or the will to distribute them. 
‘*To those who are acquainted 
with the career of Julius Rosenwald, 
it is not surprizing to find him 


York’s attitude toward religion, it 
ean hardly be described as ‘bearish.’” 


—From 
Poems.” 


There has been no narrow de- 
nominationalism in giving for the 
erection of these great edifices for the spiritual benefit of the 
city, “observes the New York Times. ‘‘And the action of 
the Methodists at their General Conference in Kansas City 
suggests the coming of the time when men and women of de- 
nominations now maintaining separate churches will meet in a 
common house of worship, keeping in dignity the place that 
‘church: structures have had in the American community from 
its earliest days.”’ 


LETTING TO-MORROW TAKE CARE OF 
ITSELF 


WN ENDOWING TO-DAY rather than setting up a fund 
[ for future generations who may be able to take care of 

themselves, Julius Rosenwald, Chicago philanthropist, 
takes what the Buffalo Courier-Express thinks, and other 
papers agree, is a wise course in philanthropy. Mr. Rosenwald 
recently presented an additional gift of $2,000,000 to the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, with the understanding that the entire 
fund now in the hands of the trustees, amounting to $20,000,- 
000, be expended, both principal and interest, within twenty- 
five years of his death. In a letter to the trustees, he writes, 
as we quote the letter from press reports: 


“When the Julius Rosenwald Fund was created, and sums of 
money turned over, it was provided that the principal as well as 
the interest might be spent from time to time at the discretion 
of the trustees, and it was my expectation from the beginning 
that the entire principal should be spent within a reasonable 
period of time. 

‘‘My experience is that trustees controlling large funds are not 
only desirous of conserving principal, but often favor adding to 
it from surplus income. IJ am not in sympathy with this policy 
of perpetuating endowments, and believe that more good ean be 
accomplished by expending funds as trustees find opportunity 
for constructive work than by storing up large sums of money 
for long periods of time. 

“By adopting a policy of using the fund within this generation, 
we may avoid these tendencies toward bureaucracy and a formal 
or perfunctory attitude toward the work, which almost inevi- 
tably develop in organizations which prolong their existence 
indefinitely. Coming generations can be relied on to provide for 
their own needs as they arise.”’ 


Mr. Rosenwald sets an example which deserves consideration 
from others who would devote their wealth to the public welfare, 
comments the Albany Knickerbocker Press, which believes that— 


“Too often the broad conceptions under which such gifts are 


“Songs of Infancy and Other 


taking an original and competent 
: approach to this particular prob- 
(Macmillan). lem. It was his sound abilities and 
—— courageous methods which enabled ~ 
the firm of Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, of which he is head, to weather its severest crisis — 
some years ago. He risked his own capital to rehabilitate its 
finances, and saved the heavy losses which otherwise its stoek- 
holders, large and small, would have had to bear.”’ 2 | 


’ 


Forbes Magazine reminds us that ‘‘ Mr. Rosenwald, who is now 


sixty-five, began exercising large-scale generosity many years | 
ago. Instead of adopting the easy method of signing checks for 
existing charities, he did his own investigating and used his own 
judgment in selecting worthy purposes. His benefactions have 
covered a wide range, from negro education to starving -Arme- 
nians and applied art.”’ The ansas City Star informs us further: 


‘He has aided the establishment of nearly 3,000 rural sehools 
for negroes throughout the South. But the plan has not been to. 
assume the whole cost of the enterprise, the two and one-half 
million dollars contributed having brought a total investment 
in the schools of more than ten million dollars. 

“Tn gifts to higher education at the University of Chicago nde 
elsewhere, to Negro Y. M. C. A. buildings, and to other causes, 
the idea of stimulating individual effort and of encouraging people — 
to do for themselves has been dominant. It is a wise policy of 
philanthropy.” ’ 


“JEERS HAVE TURNED TO CHEERS”—So says the New 
York Sun in speaking of the Salvation Army, during its recent 
campaign for contributions. The Army is now so thoroughly 
established as a useful institution that New York City, we are 
told, can searcely realize that its beginning here dates back 
less than half a century. Forty-eight years ago, when William 
Booth and seven ‘‘Salvation lassies”’ introduced to America their 
type of militant evangelism at a meeting outside old Castle 
Garden, we are reminded, they were jeered by a crowd. And— 


“For more than a year afterward their meetings were inter- 
rupted; police interference was necessary to their protection. 
New York of to-day can not understand that it once gave such 
a reception to an army of peace that now has its arsenals, bar- 
racks, schools, and hospitals i in all parts of the city, and finds its 
soldiers welcomed as bearers of aid, helpfulness, and cheer. - 

“This is an army that thrives on peace and that wins battles 
by good deeds. The city knows so well what the Salvation 
Army has done that it appears an almost useless repetition to 
say that its work represents twoscore or more different activities 
affecting every phase of civic life, that it gave relief to’ more 
than 100,000 persons last year, that it maintained nurseries, 
rescue homes, hotels, and homes for working men and women, 
and hospitals and fresh-air camps for children. The reasons for 
the appeal which the Salvation Army makes for funds to con- 
tinue its work are ev ere and Cee 3 
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for Economical Transportation 


Biles Design 


bt 


—at these 


Low Prices 
The Touring $495 


or Roadster ....+. 


The 
COACH esis elec S08 


The 


The 4-Door 
Sedan 


The Convertible 
Sport Cabriolet... 


The Imperial 


Utility Truck.... 
(Chassis only) 

Light Delivery ... 
(Chassis only) 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, 
Michigan 


“The greatest owner Satisfaction 
is assured by a car thatis properly 
balanced in design—which has 
no one element over empha- 
sized at the expense of others’’ 


Low, smart and gracefully proportioned—built on a 
wheelbase of 107”... . the Bigger and Better Chevrolet 
represents one of the outstanding style triumphs 
achieved by Fisher Body craftsmen. 


Finished in modern attractive colors and providing such 
distinctive features as a high, flat-capped radiator, nar- 
row windshield pillars and full-crown one-piece fenders 
—every model is worthy of detailed comparison with 
the world’s highest-priced custom creations! 


Here, beyond doubt, is the world’s most beautiful low- 
priced automobile! Yet Chevrolet’s beauty has not been 
achieved at the sacrifice of other essential qualities. For 
the Bigger and Better Chevrolet embodies Chevrolet’s 
long established principle of balanced design—which 
provides, in proper proportion, all those fundamental 
qualities that everyone wants in an automobile... 
appearance, power, speed, comfort, economy and long life. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned 


RIEF inner glimpses into the heart of 

life appear in ‘‘Songs of Infaney and 
Other Poems,” by Mary Britton Miller 
(The Maemillan Company). They are with- 
out titles but are grouped together with a 
keynote such as are given in place of titles: 


FROM “SONGS OF INFANCY” 


The beasts of the jungle and field are born 

To arise and stand on their feet alone, 

And follow their dams for the milk they give, 
Through the grass or the thorn that they may live. 


And I who am made to be master of these, 
And inherit my father’s majesties, 

Am born so weak that I have to be 

Laid on the breasts that nourish me. 


FROM “STRIFE” 
I 


Love comes slowly, 
Like a tide, 
Gently lifting up, 
Inside; 


And when its quiet tides 
Are full—? 

L feel so good 

And beautiful; 


But hatred comes 
Like sudden pain, 
That burns me up 
In its red flame; 


And when its fires 
Fill my mood 

I see the world 

All bathed in blood. 


II 


My arm is thrown 
Around my brother, 
Our cheeks and arms 
Are closely pressed, 
We walk in peace— 
We love each other, 
I feel his laughter 
In my breast. 


My laughter’s mingled 
With my brother’s, 
Our very hearts 

And souls combine, 
Our voices answer 
One another’s— 

I can not tell 

His words from mine. 


But soon we part 
From one another. 

A blow, a wound, 

A shifting mood, 
Then brother rises 
Against brother. 
We'd slay each other 
If we could. 


FROM “FEAR” 


I overheard 
Their whispering, 
I heard them say 
The awful thing; 


And now the night 
Has shut me in 
With what I heard 
Them whispering, 


I can not lie 

All stark alone, 
Shut up with fear 
In this dark room. 


Come! Someone come! 
I am afraid! 

It isn’t true, 

The thing they said. 


FROM “SIX SONGS TO MY FRIENDS” 


O friends, who never knew 
What times I lived in you 

And drank your cups of griof 
And walked by waters new 
Where strange dark flowers grew 
Making your souls my own, 
How deep my soul has grown. 


The griefs for which I cried 

Alone once on a time 

Have been identified 

With yours. So deep has grown 
My heart, I may not know 

Your sorrow from my own 

Or ‘your strange souls from mine. 


In the Chicago Tribune’s ‘‘A Line 0’ 
Type or Two” occurs this yearning to 
youth, which even youth could hardly re- 
sent if it read: 


LET NOT YOUTH READ— 


By Bitty D. 
Youth 
Blows through the world 
Like little, laughing flames, 
Like the forsythia yellow flame 
Youth burns into blossom 
Before it bears leaves. 


Hear Youth!—Hear Youth 

Swagger, and strut, and brag quaintly 
Cf the world it will make for us 

Who are old—who are old— 

And who have made the world for them 
So badly. 


And we 

Imploringly, 

Stretch out our hands to Youth, 
Not for the world it promises, 
But to warm us at the flame. 
For we know— 

We know 

That when the leaves come 

The flame blossoms will fall 
And die. 


Let not Youth read this. 
Let not Youth read this. 


Ir we must learn our classics second- 
hand, perhaps there is no better way than 
given below from Education (May), es- 
pecially if it results in such moving lines: 


BOOK-MAGIC 


By Ernet Merrepitu ReEp 


A mellow, firelit room and, Mother, you— 
With Hawthorne’s Wonder Book upon your knee; 
Your tuneful voice makes music of the words 
That sing us far away across the sea 

To that old sea-girt land, immortal made 

By ancient bard in fabled epic, long; 

We shudder at dark Scylla’s chiding waves, 
And let the Sirens lure us with their sonz; 
Enthralled are we by Circe’s magic wand, 
Pursued by hydras and chimeras drear, 

Until, with guidance of the wingéd god, 

We reach the heights of Mt. Olympus clear; 
We ride on wingéd Pegasus, fleet and free, 

And with Odysseus sail the wine-hued sea; 

Our hand in wise Athena’s, long we roam, 

And sigh, the story done, to come back home. 


Now when I see a map of ancient Greece, 

Or some child’s Wonder Book—a cast-off toy, 

I think not of the Sirens or of him 

Who with his wooden horse took sleeping Troy; 
But I am back in dear familiar room, 

Mellow with firelight flames that fall and rise, 
And you are there, upon your knee the book 
That brought all Greece before our wondering eyes. 


Here is one who sings his emancipation 
as a poet, and his exultation sounds in 
Interludes (Baltimore) : 


WORD-JUGGLING 


By CARLETON BEALS 


Yesterday 1 was a word-juggler, 

Tossing baubles of sound 

On the finger-tips of delicate ideas. 

Yesterday I was a trained seal 

Whirling golden suns of fairy words 

On the smooth snout of purple moods; 

But now I carry the flaming bow! of life 

In my outstretched hands, and on my face 

Is the glow of a blind man restored to sight. 

Now I am a pattern-maker, 

Shaping the violet curves of the bodies of women, 
Heaping black mountains on the edge of silver seas; 
Now I am a furnace-tender, — 

And words are the black lumps of anthracite 

I shovel into the red maw of my desire. 

Now I am a pagan, running naked in the wind, 
And the leaves are my words, 

And the trees are my song, vce 

And the waters of the river are cool voices— 

The voices of many lives and many loves. 


Some time we shall have to stop chastis- 
ing the younger generation, but. before that 
time comes, we must pause to read things 
like this from the New York Times: 


SECOND GROWTH 


By RoseL.ite Mercier MONTGOMERY 


‘“Now all the great Victorians are dead, 
And better so,’’ a youthful critic said. 


‘Although they were esteemed in their own day, 
They did not write or paint the modern way. 


“They overshadowed us—we could not grow; 
But now they all are gone, and better so!”’ 


That day I passed a place I once had known, 
A wood where giant forest trees had grown, 


Brave trees that reared their feathered helmets 
high, : ; 
That knew the secrets of the earth and sky; 


Trees too discreet to tell the mysteries 
The roots and summits knew to every breeze; 


Trees I had often sought in reverence 
For their gray wisdom, their green reticence. 


The giants now are felled; where they once stood 
Young saplings smartly strive to be a wood! 


Iris hard to write on this theme without 
being somewhat reminiscent; but here in 
the Chicago Daily News is a recurrent 
spring hunger: 

SEA CALL 


By E. Lesiim Spaunpinge 


Spring is riding the wind to-night; 
There’s an urge in the restless air. 
I must be off in the early light, 
And it makes no difference where. 


Far away on the rim of things 
There’s a voice that I used to know, 
Upon my shoulders the sprouting of wings, 
And a violent longing to go. 


Houses were meant for simple souls 
Content with the same each day, 
But I must have a house that rolls— 

My way is the sea-gull’s way. 


Up with the anchor, down with the tide, 
And out on the long, blue track. 

Beauty’s a dream that we all must ride, 
What though we never come back! 


Knowing What is Vogue 
WL Performance. Beauty 


This is the real joy and satisfac- 
tion of car ownership. 


Hudson leadership of mode is but 
another expression of the value 
that has been the first principle 
of Hudson manufacture since the 


beginning. 


The resources, which in a mod- 
erate-priced car attained the high- 
est mechanical possibilities of the 
day, have been brilliantly em- 
ployed to create and lead a new 
vogue in beauty, comfort and 
luxurious appointment. 


They Reflect Tomorrow’s Vogue 
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SUPER 
SIX 


_ The Hudson 
Custom Victoria 


and §. tyle 


The wealth of quality detail you 
see, feel and touch—and every 
refinement that surrounds you— 
is typical and expressive of the 
quality that Hudson gives where 
character must guarantee the un- 
seen values. 
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of money before a rocket airplane, which can go from Hamburg 
to New York in two hours, will be built. 


From H. A. Knickerbocker in the New York Evening Post, 
we learn that in later tests the car attained a speed of 130 miles 
an hour, going to 103 miles an hour in ‘the first ten seconds. 
So terrifying was the spectacle of the smoke pouring from the 
machine, we read, that ‘‘spectators dived under benches, women 
screamed, and men cried, ‘It’s a devil from hell!’”” Turning 
to the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (Berlin), we learn more of the 
length of time that Valier’s eyes have been turned skyward, 
and something of what has been going on in his mind: 


His thought was concerned with the application of the rocket 
principle to the air, a plane to fly through the highest strata of 
the atmosphere. In other words, the realization of Jules Verne’s 
“From the Harth to the Moon.” 

This thought was revived some years ago. The American 
professor, Goddard, made extensive suggestions, and the German 
engineer, Oberth, gave thought to the matter in his book, ‘‘The 
Rocket to the Planets.’’ The latter estimated, the cost of a small 
rocket which could fly 100 kilometers over the earth, at 10,000 to 
20,000 gold marks, the cost of a rocket accommodating two per- 
sons at a million gold marks. 

As a matter of fact, the idea of applying the rocket principle 
to a still questionable purpose has not as yet found sufficient 
interest in the eyes of the necessary financiers. For this reason, 
it was thought better to confine the experiments to the earth 
for the time being. First, by means of an automobile, and, later, 
with a train car. There can be no doubt that machines can be 
made to acquire an unusual speed by using powder for auto- 
motive purposes in combination with the rocket principle. The 
technical side of the question has been solved by Opel and his 
engineer, Sander. It still remains to be seen whether or not such 
ears will have any economic importance. The use of powder is 
very expensive. We can safely say that the use of benzol is but 
one one-hundredth as expensive as the use of the cheapest powder 
mixture. 

Powder has seemingly great energy. And yet, turning one 
kilogram of powder into mechanical energy gives us but one- 
tenth of that of one kilogram of benzine, benzol, or alcohol, and 
is ten times more expensive. 

Herein lie the difficulties for its further development on an 
economic basis. The old idea of a powder motor, which was 
frequently advanced long before gas motors came into existence, 
has always been east aside. It had been a technical, but not an 
economic, possibility. It was an interesting experiment, but it 
did not prove to be a link in the chain of scientific progress, 


The idea of visiting other planets by means of a rocket has for 
long years fascinated man. Close upon accounts of the rocket- 
ear tests, there comes, in a wireless to the New York Times, 
word of a proposed attempt by Pilot Anton Raab to explore the 
highest strata of the earth’s atmosphere in a rocket airplane, now 
being constructed by the Raab-Katzenstein Works at Cassel 
and the Opel Automobile Company. As we read: 


The daring flyer wants to rise to a height of 9,000 or 10,000 
meters to ascertain whether human beings are able to breathe in 
the rarefied air. 

As a safeguard against suffocation, the aviator intends to carry 
oxygen tanks with the necessary inhalation apparatus. In place 
of motors, the plane will be equipped with three rocket batteries, 
two of which will be placed under the wings. The latter are to be 
adjusted to permit a steep, almost a vertical, ascent. 

As meteorologists have asserted that fogs and storms never 
occur at a height of more than eight kilometers and a soft wind 
always blows in an easterly direction, the backers of the enter- 
prise believe that the plane, quickly rising to this altitude, will 
be able to glide for long distances with little motive power, as 
the thin air offers almost no resistance. 

Raab will not try to get outside the atmosphere, because Dr. 
Hans Hoerbigher, Viennese scientist, holds that thé cold in space 
would be unbearable for any living creature. 


To this phase of the discussion Science Service’s daily bulletin 
(Washington) makes a contribution: 


Journeys to other planets across the great distances of airless 
space are theoretically possible through the use of the rocket- 
exhaust kick as the motive power. For experiments show that 
the kick of the exploding rocket charge is just as effective in a 
vacuum as it is where there is plenty of atmosphere. Propellers 
of ordinary airplanes need the air to work against. The rocket is 
effective in a vacuum for the same reason that a rifle fired in an 


airless chamber would have the same sort of kick that it would in 
air. 

The rocket airplane, once it reached the airless outer space or 
the upper rarefied portion of the atmosphere, would attain great 
speed because of the lack of air resistance. 


In France, too, interest in astronautics (the name given to 
interplanetary travel) is keen, according to the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, which gives us this account of means being 
employed to stimulate study of the subject: 


Robert Esnault Pelterie, who made his reputation twenty 
years ago as a designer of light engines and streamlined airplanes, 
is offering through the Société Astronomique an annual prize of 
5,000 franes for the best essay upon astronautics. 

In this generation man has cut himself loose from the bonds 
of earth, and hour after hour sports over land and sea and 
through the clouds. If he can lift himself from the earth, why 
can not he free himself from the atmosphere and soar through 
space? 

This tremendous dream of man is being supported by the 
mathematics of engineers and the speculations of scientists. 
Having conquered the globe, man begins to make ready for round 
trips among the stars. 

That the creating of the essay prize is no idle gesture is proved 
by the fact that in scientific circles there is a school of astronauts. 
Pelterie is the founder of the class, and it is only fifteen years 
ago that he made the first mathematical investigation of the fac- 
tors involved in schemes of interplanetary travel. 

It is interesting to note that the suggestions for the inter- 
planetary vehicle all cluster around a vessel of the rocket type. 
The successful airplane offers no assistance in designing a ship 
for sailing through the universe. he 

In figuring the power necessary to hurl a cosmic caravel to the 
moon, Pelterie used 414,000 horse-power in his calculations. This. 
would be necessary to catapult a half-ton vessel successfully to 
the lunar world. 

From ordinary materials he turned to radium and found that 
it would be necessary to pack 200 pounds of the stuff in his ship 
in order to raise sufficient power in a small space. 


CHARLIE LINDBERGH GETS A JOB 


E DIDN’T EVEN HAVE A SUIT of pajamas when 
he started; and to-day he is chairman of the technical 
committee of Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc. A 

year after he woke up in Paris, in sleeping garments borrowed 
from Ambassador Myron T. Herrick, to find the world at his feet, 
“Slim” Lindbergh, having checked The Spirit of St. Louis in the 
Smithsonian Institution, has decided to stop ‘“‘flying around’’ 
and go to work. For some time we have been hearing about the 
New York-Los Angeles air-rail route, and other possible routes 
of the same sort. Cooperating in plans for this first project, 
we are told, are the Pennsylvania and Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé Railroads, the Curtiss Airplane and Motor Company, 
the Wright Aeronautical Corporation, National Air Transport, 
and a powerful banking group. The forty-eight hours required 
for the proposed new kind of transcontinental trip will cut in 
half the time consumed by an all-rail journey. Reading on, we 
learn from the New York World: 


The contemplated service calls for an overnight train ride, 
beginning in New York at 6.05 P. M. and ending after break- 
fast near Columbus, Ohio. At this point passengers would be 
transferred to a fourteen-passenger tri-motored plane and flown 
to St. Louis for lunch, continuing by air in the afternoon to 
Wichita, Kansas, where they would board a train that would 
carry them overnight to a point in New Mexico. Another plane 
then would take them aboard, reaching Los Angeles late in the 
afternoon. 

Aside from the fact that the planes will be equipped with 
every known safety device, the scheme has two additional fea- 
tures that tend to reassure those who are timid about flying. 
These are the fact that the planes are to fly only by day, and 
then over relatively flat and smooth country where a possible 
forced landing holds no terrors. 

It is not believed that the service will begin operation in less 
than six or seven months because of the vast amount of prepara- 
tory work that is to be done. 


For a statement of what Lindbergh himself will be doing, we 
turn to the New York Times, which gets its information from 
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J. Cheever Cowdin, a member of one of the banking houses which 
are financing the $5,000,000 company. We read: 


With members of his technical committee, Colonel Lindbergh 
will lay out and pass upon routes to connect with the trans- 
continental line. Eventually, by the aid of feeder lines and with 
the growth of traffic demands, it is expected to extend a net- 
work of air-rail routes all over the country. 

The banker made it plain that Colonel Lindbergh would have 
afree rein in his work. His position as Chairman of the Technical 
Committee, he said, embraced the direction of such problems as 
the selection and equipment of airports and planes, the laying 
out of new routes, and the location and equipment of new 
terminals as the service expands. 


When, a little more than a year ago, ‘‘Lucky Lindy,” the 
‘‘Flying Fool,” decided to fly from New York to Paris, no one 


paid much attention. Other, 
better-known, aviators were 
planning the same _ thing. 


Then, almost before we real- 
jzed it, there came this scene 
at Le Bourget Field, Paris, 
described by Ambassador Her- 
rick in a copyrighted article 
for the Associated Press, on 
the occasion of the anniversary 
of the flight: 


A silver gleam suddenly ap- 
peared out of the darkness of 
the night, passed over the field 
like a comet, and then re- 
turned, gently gliding to the 
ground. 

There was a moment of 
ealm and suspense until the 
vast crowd realized just what 
had happened. Then a roar 
like the breaking of a great 
dam and the flood swept every- 
thing before it. Jron fences, 
soldiers, police, and everything 
else went down as the crowd 
poured over the field and 
swirled about the Spirit of St. 
Louis like a whirlpool. 


After that, and after his 
European, American, and 
Good-Will tours, ‘‘ Lindy” was 
on top of the heap, and civil 
aviation progressed by leaps 
and bounds. The flight, we 
are reminded by Francis D. 
Walton in the New York Herald Tribune, did more to revive 
interest in civil aircraft operation “‘than any other single 
event in the history of flying.”’ Of the results of this interest, 
C. B. Allen, in The World, writes: 


Thotograpb by Underwood and Underwood 


Perhaps the most striking statistics of all are those dealing with 
the air-mail system of the United States, which had its beginning 
ten years ago this month in a New York-Washington line, soon 
abandoned because it was too short to show results. 

These figures show that 4,128,029 miles of flying were scheduled 
for the year 1927, while the authorized operations for this year 
on the air-mail routes of the country are for 8,000,000 miles. In 
1927 our mail flyers carried 1,485,280 pounds of postal matter, or 
the equivalent of nearly 60,000,000 letters. The average daily 
poundage carried on the air-mail lines of the country at the 
present time, according to Postmaster-General New, is 5,700, an 
increase during the year of 200 to 300 per cent., there being 
twenty-three separate routes now operating in the United States 
over a total distance of 9,987 miles. 


While, returning to Mr. Walton in The Herald Tribune, we 
read: 


In the year since Colonel Lindbergh, then an unknown air-mail 
pilot with a captainey in the Missouri National Guard, decided 
to find out whether it was possible to fly across the Atlantic in 
a single-motored land plane, the new international hero has 
flown more than 50,000 miles, and almost all this flying that was 
done after the Paris flight has been more practical as a demon- 


WHEN “WE” DISSOLVED PARTNERSHIP 


One of the latest portraits of Colonel Lindbergh, taken when he sur- 
rendered his beloved Spirit of St. Louis to the Smithsonian Institution. 


stration of the soundness of civilian aviation than were the thirty- 
three and one-half hours that were consumed in going non-stop 
across the Atlantic. 

It is difficult to understand how the failure of a single-engined 
land ship to achieve Paris in non-stop flight from New York 
could prove the unsoundness of civil aeronautics in 1927, but the 
cosmic enthusiasm which resulted from the success of that 
flight was founded on just such aa illogical base. 

But, having gained public attention by a peculiarly spectacular 
flight, Colonel Lindbergh employed his advantage to demonstrate 
the dependability of land craft when operating in its proper 
sphere. The national air tour made by the flyer in the latter 
part of last summer, when he flew into every State in the Union, 
and was late but once, was a remarkable demonstration and 
a record achievement which might have gone unnoticed generally 
but for the fact that it was made by a flyer whom every one knew. 

A year ago Lindbergh opened a period of flying which is still 
continuing. Indirectly, and in 
a peculiar way, these flights 
have advanced the cause of 
aviation. The attitude of the 
man in the street has been 
that if aviation has progressed 
to a point where skilled flyers 
can attempt and sometimes 
achieve non-stop flights across 
oceans, then certainly it must 
also have reached a point 
where he may, without undue 
risk, use it himself in short 
flights over land and in regular 
commercial work. 

The result has been that 
after Lindbergh’s Paris flight 
there was a noticeable increase - 
in the monthly volume of air 
mail. By the fall of last year 
this business had developed so 
far that private interests were 
able to take over air-mail opera- 
tions under government con-— 
tracts. Next came the opening | 
of the airways to express. 
freight; and both these moves 
were attended by an ever-in- 
creasing amount of regular pas- 
senger traffic. 

Fixt-base operators, individ- 
uals and organizations which 
run aerial taxi services and 
air sight-seeing lines in all 
parts of the country, reported | 
a record business last year. 

All of these, of course, are 
the indirect results of Lind- 
bergh’s non-stop flight. But 
there has been an _ entirely 
different result, a more subtle | 
and far-reaching effect, which has been a change in the entire 
trend of aviation. | 

When the first tests of airplanes were made in this country | 
they attracted the special interest of military authorities. In | 
the heavier-than-air machines there was envisioned a new in-| 
strument of war. No other future was seen for the airplane. | 
But the planes of 1910 and 1911 were slow, cumbersome, and 
uneertain things. The Army did not take readily to them. | 
Only a few were purchased, assembled, and tested. ] 

At the same time, and despite the prediction that the airplane | 
had no commercial future, more and more of the ante-bellum | 
planes were acquired by private groups, and throughout the 
country flying circuses were started. Pilots operating on their 
own went barnstorming, and made small fortunes. Two years 
before the war the Curtiss Exhibition Company did a gross busi- 
ness of $1,000,000 in exhibition work. No one thought any longer | 
of the airplane having a special place in military operations. | 

The post-war period in commercial operations is one which will 
always be remembered by the older flyers. The war had trained | 
thousand of pilots, and these flyers left the air service convinced | 
that there must be some special place for which their particular | 
training had fitted them. They looked long and vainly for this 
place. Year after year of the new peace did not improve the 
status of commercial aviation, but seemed merely to confirm the 
early supposition that the airplane belonged exclusively to the 
military services. | 

This idea obtained in a more or less strong degree up to the | 
opening of 1927. Lindbergh’s non-stop flight to Paris was 

(Continued on page 41) | 
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(Continued from page 36) 
successful in changing an entire trend in 
aircraft development, in turning back 
momentarily the stream of progress in mili- 
tary aircraft, and in concentrating attention 
on the neglected work of commercial planes. 

While others praise Lindbergh for the 
display of courage which he gave in his 
Paris flight, for his personal achievement, 
for his contribution to international good- 
will, the aviation world will remember him 
as the man who changed the tide in aviation 
progress. 

Lindbergh’s point of view on spectacular 
flights also has changed somewhat in the 
year since he made his historie Paris flight. 
He believes that there is no longer a need 
for flying in single-motored machines across 
the Atlantic. The single-motored ship for 
long-distance flying should be used only in 
the pioneer flights, the blazing of aerial 
trails to places never before reached by the 
plane. 


TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA HOW 
TO FLY 


CHOOLBOYS crowded eagerly around 
Eddie Marcouiller as he wound the 
rubber-band motor of the model airplane 
he had made. A few minutes later the 
air was filled with caps and cheers. From 
the plane, as it soared gracefully upward, 
had dropt a tiny umbrella which opened 
and drifted slowly to the ground. Eddie 
had solved the big problem of the South 
Park model airplane club—releasing a 
parachute from a model plane. ‘‘Only a 
plaything,’”’ says Edgar C. Wheeler in 
Popular Science Monthly of this sport which 
is becoming as common as the older sport 
of kite flying. But years ago, hereminds us, 
two young men named Orville and Wilbur 
Wright played with a model airplane and 
brought about the marvel of aviation. 
When Eddie’s plane came back to the 
ground, the boys hurried to it to find how he 
had managed the releasing of the para- 
chute. They found, we learn, that: 


Eddie had rigged up a simple invention 
consisting of a small propeller placed be- 
neath the fuselage in the wind stream of 
the main propeller, and a little trap- 
door in the bottom of the fuselage. The 
parachute had been stored above the 
trapdoor, which had been held shut by a 
pin. From this pin to the shaft of the 
smaller propeller ran a slack thread. As 
the plane progressed, the revolving shaft 
had wound the thread taut, pulling the 
pin, opening the trapdoor and releasing 
the parachute! 

To-day, throughout the United States, 
thousands of schoolboys—and girls, too— 
are building and flying ingenious models of 
monoplanes, biplanes, seaplanes—driven 
by rubber bands and alarm-clock springs. 
They, too, are scheming and inventing ways 
to make their creations fly ever farther, 
taster, and steadier. They will be the air- 
plane designers and inventors of the future, 
producing machines surpassing anything 
we can picture now. 


As a matter of fact, the inclusion of 
aviation in grade- and high-school curricula 
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is under serious consideration; and while 
the educators ponder, schoolboys are hold- 
ing model airplane meets. Already, Mr. 
Wheeler recounts: 


A number of schools have taken definite 
steps in teaching the young idea how to 
fly. Some have made the start in their 
manual-training departments. In the 
Washington School, in New York City, for 
example, boys from eight to twelve years 
old have completed eight flying models of 
various machines, including Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s Spirit of St. Louis, and Commander 
Byrd’s America. 

One or two schools have gone so far as 
to purchase full-sized planes for instruction 
in the theory and mechanics of flight and 
in actual flying as well. One of these is 
the Galt Joint Union High Schocl at Galt, 
California, near Sacramento, where a four- 
year aviation course was started last fall. 
The course equipment includes a ninety- 
horse-power EHaglerock biplane with a 
cruising range of more than 500 miles. 
Students have christened the ship the 
Spirit of Galt Hi. In addition, there are 
two non-flying planes and eight airplane 
motors. All equipment was obtained from 
the United States Government, and was 
formerly used in the Army and Navy air 
services. 

The first year of instruction covers 
physical geography in its relation to flying 
and elementary principles of aircraft de- 
sign; the second, meteorology and engine 
construction and operation; the third, 
advanced design and aerodynamics; the 
fourth, more design and construction, 
engine operation and a full year’s training 
in navigation and flying with an instruc- 
tor. Altogether, the program is much the 
same as that followed in the flying schools 
of the United States Army Air Corps. 

For the first year there have been thirty- 
two students, and all have experienced the 
thrill of flying with an instructor. The 
training includes a rigid inspection of the 
plane after each flight. In this way the 
pupils become thoroughly familiar with 
all the mechanism. 

A recent remarkable achievement of the 
Galt school students was the assembling 
of a seven-passenger Fokker-type Martin 
observation plane, which the boys changed 
to a single-control of passenger type. 

On completion of the high-school flying 
course, each student will be eligible to be- 
come a cadet flyer in either Army or Navy. 


Other schools are taking like steps to 
prepare their students for life in the air 
age; and the work in these schools gives an 
indication of what may become quite 
general practise if proposals along these 
lines made by the Guggenheim Foundation 
are carried out. In the meantime, other 
agencies are busy, as we learn in reading 
on: 


Last year, under the supervision of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, more than 20,000 boys and girls 
entered miniature airplanes of their own 
making in endurance contests in more than 
100 cities. The winners qualified in a big 
national finals meet, which was held in 
Memphis, Tennessee. Some of the com- 
peting ships were copied exactly to scale 
from real planes; others were of original 
design. 

The record flight was made by a little 
thirty-nine-inch monoplane with twin pro- 
pellers, built and launched by a twelve- 
year-old Chicago boy, Jack Lefker. It 


stayed in the air five minutes and thirty- 
seven seconds! 

This year the youngsters are keener than 
ever for the new sport, and two national 
contests are under way. One isa repetition 
of the national playground tournament, 
directed by Orville Wright, chairman, and 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, associate chair- 
man. Commander Richard E. Byrd, 
U.S. N., and Henry Ford are other mem- 
bers of the committee in charge. 

Orville Wright, the father of aviation, 
says: 

“My first interest in aviation started 
with a toy flying-machine when I was a boy. 
Since that time many marvelous things 
have happened in the field of aviation. 
The conquest of the air is a romanti¢ story; 


.many thrilling chapters are still to be 


written. The boys and girls of to-day 
are to have an important part in the avia- 
tion development of to-morrow. Building 
and flying model aireraft is not only a 
fascinating sport, but will be the means of 
helping to understand and appreciate what 
is to become an important feature of our 
lives.” 

A second national contest is being staged 
by the Airplane Model League of America, 
with the sanction of the National Aero- 
nauties Association. This tournament is 
headed by Commander Byrd and by Wil- 
liam B. Stout, head of the Stout Metal 
Airplane Company, and a pioneer in build- 
ing model planes. 


The model airplane makers of to-day 
will be the successful designers, manufac- 
turers, promoters, and flyers of to-morrow, 
predicts Commander Byrd; and Mr. 
Wheeler shows us that this has been the 
ease all through the history of aviation: 


For example, there is “Bill” Stout, 
designer of the famous all-metal monoplane, 
which bears his name, and head of the great 
Ford airplane factories. It was back in 
1894 that Stout, a boy of fourteen, first 
began experimenting with a toy flying- 
machine which he made with corks and 
feathers. Nearly twenty years ago, under 
the newspaper name of ‘‘Jack Knife,’ he 
was telling boys of Minneapolis how to 
build model airplanes, and staging model 
aviation contests. Shortly afterward he 
organized a group of Chicago boys into the 
Illinois Model Aero Club, probably the 
first of its kind in the world. Beginning in 
1913, these boys engaged in model com- 
petition year after year, steadily gaining 
in skill. From the technical knowledge and 
experience they gained, more than one of 
them built a successful career in av ation. 
For example, there was George ‘‘Buck” 
Weaver, who became the maker of Waco 
planes. 

Emil E. Laird, later designer of the Laird 
plane, built his first model in 1913. A year 
later he set a world’s duration record with 
an eighteen-inch model. And in 1915 he 
built a full-sized, twelve-horse-power trac- 
tor biplane and flew it successfully! Ellis 
Cook, Lindsay Hittle and Harry Wells 
were other boys of the same club who 
obtained positions as experts with leading 
aircraft manufacturing companies. 

Will the opportunities be as large for the 
boys and girls who are flying models now? 

The answer of foremost American avia- 
tion engineers is a unanimous ‘‘ Yes!” 

Who are the boys who will find ways to 
make airplanes as safe and foolproof as 
the automobile is now? What about 
planes which will automatically adjust 
themselves to every air current; planes 
which will refuse to go down when the 
motor fails? 
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The Greatest Golf Sensation 
Since the Wound Ball by Haskell 


Wilson introduced at the Pinehurst North 
and South Openand throughout the South, 
bright Canary-Yellow and flashing Oriole- 
Orange Golf Balls. This innovation has 
proven to beone of the greatest golf scoops 
ever recorded. Golfers everywhere are 
clamoring for them and their popularity 
is spreading like wild fire. 

Either color can be had in both Hol-Hi 
and Dura-Dist—two new Wilson Balls 
which are as fine golf balls as have ever 
been made regardless of price—“‘they’ve 
got everything.” Click—getaway—distance 
—accuracy and durability. 

Play color and enjoy greater golf ball visi- 
bility. Hol-Hi—$1.00 each, $10.75 per 
dozen. Dura-Dist—guaranteed 75c each, 
$9.00 per dozen, Ask your Pro or Dealer. 


Wiheon 
GOLF EQUIPMENT 
WIISON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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NEBRASKA FARMERS DO NOT BUY TRACTORS 
IN THE DARK 


FTER developing a long list of mechan- 
ical ailments, the tractor brought its 
general unreliability to a climax by stopping 
dead, with a final splutter, and staying that 
way. The farmer fumed and raged, but 
that was all he did—except go back to 
horses. This was in Nebraska before 1919. 
3ut there came a day when a defective 
tractor fell into the hands of a farmer who 
thought a little more deeply than the rest. 
He had the customary experience and did 
the customary fussing. But he did more— 
and the fact that he was a State legislator 
helped him. The result was the Nebraska 
tractor-testing bill, we are informed by 
Emil G. Glaser in the Omaha World-Herald. 
Of this legislation, Mr. Glaser writes: 


The bill was passed, and Nebraska went 
into the business of testing tractors. It 
was the first and is still the only State in 
the Union doing so. The work has had 
far-reaching effects, and the influence of 
these tests almost immediately eliminated 
all inferior makes of tractors from the 
market. 

The Nebraska tractor law became effec- 
tive July 15, 1919. The law provides that 
a tractor of each model sold in the State of 
Nebraska shall be tested and passed by 
a board of three engineers under the man- 
agement of the Department of Agricultural 
Iingineering of the University of Nebraska 
College of Agriculture. 

Each company, individual, or dealer, 
offering a tractor for sale in Nebraska 
must have a permit issued by the State 
Railway Commission. The permit is issued 
after a stock tractor of that model has been 
tested at the university and the perform- 
ance of the tractor compared with the 
claims made for it by the manufacturer. 
Hach company must have a service station 
with full supply of replacement parts 
within the confines of the State and within 
a reasonable shipping distance of the cus- 
tomers, 

The tests are designed to give reliable 
information on the power capacity and fuel 
consumption of each tractor, and also some 
information on endurance. Not only is 
the test of use to farmers, but to the manu- 
facturers as well. The manufacturers find 
the test of value to their sales and engineer- 
ing departments. Under no circumstances, 
however, are these tests competitive. 
Neither is it the purpose of the test to show 
one tractor better than any other. No 
prizes, medals, or awards of any kind are 
given, other than a statement of the per- 
formace of each tractor under test. 


One hundred and sixty tests have been 
made, the account continues. Sometimes 
there have been retests, and these have 
always shown improvement. As for se- 
verity, we learn that: 


When a tractor finishes a test, it has 
gone through such a tryout of wear and 
tear as no other model of that make will 
ever have to go through under the hardest 
farm usage. Any defects which the tractor 
may have will be sure to show up in this 
process. 

The first thing which the tractor is called 
upon to do is to operate on the lowest 
grades of fuels sold throughout Nebraska 
on which the tractor manufacturer claims 
that the tractor will operate; that is, if the 
tractor manufacturer claims that his trac- 


tor will operate only on gasoline, it is 
tested on the lower grades of gasoline sold 
within the State. If the manufacturer 
claims that the tractor will operate on two 
or more distinct fuels, such as kerosene 
and gasoline, it is tested on the least volatile 
of these fuels, which is kerosene. 

When testing begins the tractor is first 
given a limbering-up run, lasting twelve 
hours, the principal object of which is to 
take out the stiffness likely to be found in 
a new machine. The belt tests follow 
immediately afterwards. These consist of 
six individual tests. The first one is to 
find out whether or not the tractor will 
carry continuously its rated load on the 
belt, and also to show the fuel consumption 
at the rated load. After this the tractor is 
tested to show the fuel consumption and 
governor control when the load varies. 
This part of the test consists of six ten- 
minute runs, an adjustment from rated 
load to maximum load being made first. 
Then no load is tried, then one-fourth, then 
half, and finally three-fourths load. This 
takes one full hour and is run through 
without a single stop of the engine or for 
tractor-adjustments. After this run the 
load is set back to one-half and the tractor 
run for an hour longer to determine the 
fuel consumption at half-load. 


The belt and rated drawbar trials are 
exceptionally searching, we read. As for 
other details: 


The quantities of fuel, oil and water that 
the tractor requires are measured. This 
is determined for each part of the test. 

When the ten-hour run is completed a 
maximum load is again given the tractor 
to determine the greatest drawbar pull it 
will develop on the track at rated engine 
speed. This is accomplished through an 
indefinite series of runs. A record is made 
of drawbar pull, rate of travel, wheel- 
slippage, and the engine speed for each run. 

Every tractor has its special features. 
Even this fact was not lost sight of when 
the test was worked out. A miscellaneous 
trial to make observations on these special 
features is made next. This may include 
such things as turning radius, effectiveness 
of brakes, work on inclines, and any other 
features which may seem to require 
special observation. 

This ends the test. When a tractor is 
found defective in mechanical features or 
has been found to have been incorrectly 
represented in any respect by the manu- 
facturer, such a machine is not permitted 
to be sold in the State. The manufac- 
turers can have such a tractor retested, 
however, when they give evidence that 
they have attempted to remove the defects. 

The influence of the Nebraska tractor 
law has been felt all over the world. For- 
elgn countries, before buying tractors from 
American manufacturers, have consulted 
the results of the tests as carried out at the 
Nebraska station. Germany and Russia 
have taken a great interest in the Nebraska 
tractor-testing station. During 1907 rep- 
resentatives of the agricultural interests 
in these two countries have come in person 
to inspect the station. 

To the farmers of Nebraska the law has 
been particularly valuable. No longer are 
there complaints of defective and unreliable 
tractors. As a result more tractors are 
being used in the State. The test has been 
praised by manufacturers of tractors be- 
cause it has been the medium of gaining 
farmers’ confidence in mechanical power. 


ERSONAL +» GLIMPSES 


ROOSEVELT AS A “YOUNG VISITER” TO EUROPE 


HE FUTURE PRESIDENT evidently had a skeptical 
eye at the ripe age of ten when he started on his first 


European tour. ‘‘We saw St. John the Baptists chapel 
where no woman was allowed to enter because Herrodeus had 
had his head cut off,” he wrote in his journal, now running 
serially in Personality. ‘‘I saw a thing supposed to be his coffin 
and the chaine with which they said he 


was bound. I may mention it was quite 
new.” <A little later in the same entry 
he added: 


I forgot to say that once when an English 
lady was refused admitince to St. John 
the Babtists chapel she said that she did 
not see why men were allowed to come in to 
a church because Judas Escarait betrayed 
Christ. This is verry true. 


Under the same date come these terse 
travel notes: 


We passed a house with a painted piazzo 
with 2 ladys kissing each other (all painted). 
We have good rooms but the hotel is 
thougherly Italian. We had a veal ecutlet 
and some horrid beef. The cutlet was mine 
the beef for the rest. 


““Teedie” (the President’s childhood 
nickname) did not enjoy the trip very 
much, he said. We read in the entry for 
November 12, 1869, that the trip, which 
consumed a year, was half over, to which 
the boy added, ‘‘Hip! Hurrah!’’ But the 
journal seems to indicate a good deal of 
incidental fun in England, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and elsewhere. In a 
Paris hotel, chambermaids, waiters, and 
baker dropt their work to join ‘‘Teedie”’ 
and his playmates in wild romps, which the young diarist called 
“fights,” in which the youngsters always won. The story of the 
1869-1870 tour was set down in some detail by the future Presi- 
dent as the children and their parents moved from place to place. 
In addition to ‘‘Teedie,”’ there were ‘‘Ellie” (Elliot, who died 
later), Anna (now Mrs. W. S. Cowles), and Corinne (now Mrs. 
Douglas Robinson). ‘‘The boy’s diary shows on every page,” 
the editors of the magazine comment, “‘the character, the enthusi- 
asm, and the charm of the man he was to become.” He was 
observant. and even analytical. We read on in the entries in 


childlike language and spelling: 
June 8th Scotland 

-An excursion to Abbotsford (Walter Scot’s home). The names 
of the party. Bamie (Anna’s childhood pet name), Papa, Mama, 
and I. . . . There are manny curious things in abbotsford among 
which were Nupolyan pistols, Bob Rodys gun, an Indian neclace 
of human bones, petrified squlls, sir walter Scots gun, a robbers 
purse, an Italian shield and numerous others. We then went to 
Melrose Abby, and saw two small dogs fighting. The smallest 
(a yellow one) was brave enough while a wagon wheel was be- 
tween them and if barking would have done any good would have 
won the battle but finally the wagon moved and both of them 
rushed on each other befor long the yellow one was defeated. 
Nothing of interest occurred while there. We went to one abby 
and crossed the tweed going to it. 


Good, strenuous American play oceupied the young Roosevelts 
during much of the time. We pursue the young diarist’s account 


of exploits in Triest, Austria: 
October 1st 
We 3 children were left in the morning all alone. We formally 
abolished the play of ‘“‘baby.’’ We then went to meet Papa at 


A FUTURE PRESIDENT ABROAD 


““Teedie’’ Roosevelt—afterward to achieve 
world-fame as ““Teddy’’—at the age of ten. 


the palace of Prince Eujene. We 3 children were left in the 
gardens. In descending from one terace instead of stairs they 
had inclined plain of stone. We hopped down this. Once a 
party passed us. They were in the middle when we started. 
Down we came thump, thump, thump, we could not stop nor 
turn, we came nearer thump, thump, thump but luckily they 
turned and we both reached the ground together. We went to 
an Imperial palace Shunbrunn. In one 
place a roman ruin is attempted. At an 
artificial fountain Mama climbed up on 
hands and knees to get a drink. We 
walked up to a temple (so called) and came 
down through the woods. In three places 
it was so steep that I could slide down it. 
Papa, Mama, and Bamie went to an opera 
and lather was more handsome than I ever 
saw him. 


That ‘‘Teedie” experienced plain, old- 
fashioned homesickness is apparent in an 
entry made in Saxony: 


October 17th Sunday 

I am by the fire with not another light 
but it. We went to church. It is now after 
5. All was dark excep the fire. I lay 
by it and listened to the wind and thought 
of the times at home in the country when 
I lay by the fire with some hickory nuts 
until like the slave who: 


“Again he is a king by the banks of the 
niger 

Again he can hear the wild roar of the 

tiger.” i 


Again I was lying by the roaring wood 
fire (with the cold October wind shrieking 
outside) in the cheerful lighted room and 
I turned round half expecting to see it all 
again and stern reality forced itself upon 
me and I thought of the time that could ° 
come never, never, never. 


Ten days later, however, he felt better: 


October 27th 

It is my birthday and the first of my birthday that it snowed 
on. ... At 4 four we were all dressed and Father told us a 
story of a runaway slave and at 5 we had dinner, and afterwards 
I received my presents. There were 10 little bundles on top of 
a big square box of paste board. There were 2 from Connie 
(Corinne), viz. alittle cravat pin from Dresden and a horseshow 
match box from Berlin 1 from Ellie viz. a most useful and 
convenient little pocket looking glass of Russian leather, one 
from Bamie a Russian leather purse (which I was much in need 
of) with my name onit. 7from Papaand Mama, viz. white mice 
holding up a pink egg, and a shell from Cologne, and a writing 
desk, an inkstand, a pocket comb, an compas and a little box 
of tiny domminnoes from Berlin, in all 11. Splendid! 


Already the boy was experiencing the delicacy which hampered 
his early years. But already, too, he was showing the determi- 
nation which banished weakness, and a certain casualness 
regarding physical hindrances. He has little to say of illness, 
for example, in an earlier entry, on July 27, in Germany: 


T was verry sick in the morning and lay on the bed. We went 
in the car to Basle (Switzerland). 


The Roosevelts spent Christmas in 1869 in Rome. It was 


a joyful occasion, ‘‘Teedie”’ tells us: 
Dee. 24th. 

Conie Ellie and I played in bed in the morning and then all 
except Bamie and we 3 went out. Tomorrow is Christmas!!!! 
hip! hip! hurrah!!!! 1... , We made the trunks, sofas, chairs, 
and table in a row and then we two boys were donkey and 
with Conie on our backs we pretended we were crossing a pass. 
Then Conie went in a room and Ellie and I stuffed our pockets 
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with pieces of bread. We went round the 
house throwing bread at each other and 
leting it drop down stairs and laughing at 
everry thing anything and nothing and 
then we came in to one of the rooms found 
a lemon and went to the lardor where we 
got some sugar and made some lemonade. 
We 2 boys drunk it with relish. We then 
had lunch and then we 3 went out in the 
hall and threw some bread on another floor 
and then a man picked them up and looked 
fierce at us. We were frightened and did 
not go out anymor. We hung up Mamas 
stockings to a table. 


Christmas Dee 25th. 

Christmas! Christ as! hip, hip, hurrah!. 
I was awake at 4 and we all 4 children 
got up at a little befor 6 and went in to 
Mamas and Papas bed. I caught every- 
body in saying ‘‘Merry Christmas.’ We 
then opened our stockings, They were nice 
and bulkey. I had 2 oranges and 5 kinds of 
candy in mine. I had a compas, themo- 
meter, 12 photographs, a cardinel’s cap. 
A pair of gloves and a beautiful cravat... . 
A little ivory box with amber cover and an 
ivory chammois. We then got dressed 
and looked over our presents. We then 
had breakfast. . . . The presents passed 
our upmost expections. I had a beautiful 
hunt with all kinds of things in it. I re- 
ceived 2 lamps and an inkstand on the 
ancient pompeien style and a silver sabre, 
slippers, a gold helmet and cannon besides 
the ivory chammois. I have beautiful 
writing paper, a candle stick on the Antiuke 
stile. A mosaic 1,500 years old and 3 books, 
2 watch eases, 9 big. photographs and an 
ornament and pair of studs. I played with 
my hunt for an hour. 


“We all go to Mt. Vesuvious,”’ the boy 
wrote for the last day of 1869. ‘‘We 
walked up amid the lava that still smoked.” 
And during and at the end of the ascent the 
party seems to have enjoyed itself thor- 
oughly. We read: 


Ellie and I exchanged snow balls. After 
a long while the others came up at a walk 
and Conie hit me with a snow ball. I and 
Kllie mounted our ponys and galoped 
ahead over a difficult and stoney path 
untill we got to the place where we left 
them entirely. I hoped about on the top 
of the lava that appeared above the snow 
and as Conie came up repaid her snowball 
with interest. I put my had in to a strap 
that a man had and I began the ascent 
of the snow covered Mt. Vesuvious. I 
soon passed the rest and left them far 
behind. The ascent was the steepest I 
have ever made except at Adellesberg and 
being with snow it was verry slippery. 
The rest at last came up. We all warmed 
ourselves and then went on. The sulpher 
smoke now came sweeping down on us in 
places and made me breathe short. At last 
we came to a hole rather bigger than my 
arm round which the smoke came blind- 
ingly. Looking down this hole you saw a 
red flame and heard a roaring. This was a 
small crater. I put my Alpine stick in and 
it caught fire right away. . . . The smoke 
was to much for Ellie and Conie who did not 
go. .We went on to a bigger erater where 
pushing down some small pebbles they 
instantly flew up in our faces. We then 
had luneh at the end of which I and Ellie 
played with soildiers. We then commenced 


the decent a different way. We went down 
a steep steep decent with dirt in which I 
sank to my knees. All the rest went: first 
then Mama with Papa and a guide on each 
side of her. It was so deep that she could 
hardly walk and so steep that her. short 
dress trailing the ground was loaded with 
dirt and stone. She stoped lots of times 
and I stumbled down and rolled’ in the 
dirt. We then got on the same ponys. The 
road was the worst I have seen in my life. 
I got off and walked because I was cold. 
We then went in the caraige to the hotel. 
At there I had 2 eups of real tea. 


Whether _young Theodore Roosevelt 
enjoyed his first European experiences or 
not, he was heartily glad to be back in 
America. Doubtless he was enjoying 
himself so much on the return that he had 
time for only this brief note to record the 
end of his year’s wanderings: 


May 25th 1870 
This morning we saw land of America 
and swiftly coming on passed Sandey hook 
and went in to the bay. New York!!! Hip! 
Hurrah! What a bustle we had getting off. 
We met all our friends and had such a nice 
time. 


A REAL “EMPEROR JONES” OF HAITI, 
. WHO DEFIED NAPOLEON 
ITH his own hand he gave his 
treasures to the flames, setting an 
example for his followers, who fired the 


city. His house was the richest in the 
city of Cap Frangois, on the island of 
Haiti. The fiames gutted his paneled 


walls, melted down his golden plates, de- 
stroyed his rare tapestries, spread to the 
rest of the city, and aided in creating the 
desolation which greeted the French sol- 
diers when they landed. They ‘‘blazed 
across a world,’’ writes John W. Vander- 
cook in ‘Black Majesty”? (Harper’s), and 
“gave challenge of war to Napoleon him- 
self—Napoleon who had never known de- 
feat.’”” So Henry Christophe, negro Goy- 
ernor of Cap Frangois, destined to he 
Emperor of Haiti, flung down the gauntlet 
before the Corsican. Here was contrast. 
Henry Christophe had been born in slavery, 
the author records, and had been succes- 
sively stable boy and waiter in that part of 
Saint Domingue, as Haiti was then called, 
which was under French rule. In those 
days, the late eighteenth century, we read: 


Saint Domingue, when one came to 
think of it, was a nervous sort of place. 
There were 40,000 whites, their number 
split in sharp division between planters 
and the class composed of artizans and 
traders, 24,000 free mulattoes, 500,000 
slaves; certainly a very powder-barrel of 
a colony, for all its wealth and ease and 
surface brilliancy. 

Each class hated all the others. The 
guests of the café joked about it, finding 
comfort in voicing private worries in the 
carefree surroundings of a wineshop. They 
thought of new ways of showing their con- 
tempt for those less than human eattle 
whose hair had a reprehensible urge to curl. 

The mulatto freedmen, the affranchis, 
were their particular absorption. They 
were technically as free as the whitest 
Frenchman, but the whites sought every 
way to make them feel the inferiority of 
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the black taint. Mulatto soldiers of the 
colonial militia wore a uniform of a dif- 
ferent cut and color from that worn by 
similar regiments of white men. Even the 
mulatto planters, many of whom were as 
rich and as proud as their blond neighbors, 
were forbidden to wear certain desirable 
eolors and textiles favored by the fashion 
of the time. They sat apart at church and 
at the play. 

The common truth was that they were, 
as a rule, severer masters to their black 
slaves and, therefore, even more fiercely 
loathed and feared by them. This was 
something in their favor, the whites ad- 
mitted. Itwas comforting, said the French, 
to think that the two classes would never 
agree for rebellion. 

Christophe overheard and _ pondered. 
Once, just once, he dared put in a word of 
his own. 

A rich planter and an officer from the 
barracks were playing billiards one night. 
Christophe was marking their scores. <A 
point, forgotten more than a hundred years 
ago, came up in their talk on which they 
differed. .Soon the two gentlemen, neither 
of whom was much the wiser for his wine, 
began to‘ quarrel. Christophe interrupted 
to say the officer was right. Whereupon 
the planter spun around and slapped young 
Henry on the mouth. 

That is all there is to the story—except 
that twenty-five years later, when King 
Henry ruled from his Palace of Sans Souci, 
he learned that the planter was still living 
in the town. It was a strange twist of 
fate that this man, among all others, had 
survived the terrible years that intervened. 
But the King and Fate were partners. 
One night, when the palace was asleep, 
Christophe put on his sword and walked 
twenty miles alone down the Royal Road 
into the silent city. He found a door and 
knocked. A head appeared at a window, 
and he called the old man down. He re- 
minded him of that quarrel long ago and 
of the slave he had struck across the mouth. 
Then they fought in the empty road, and 
when the King had killed his enemy in 
fair fight he went back through the quiet 
dawn to his palace. 


The years that, followed, we learn, were 
hypocritical with plotting and, later, hor- 
rible with bloodshed, while the slaves waxed 
in power and the French overlords began 
to make a strategic retreat to their native 
land. Henry Christophe joined the forces 
of the slaves. Then he disappeared for 
seven years. And in those seven years, 
before he reemerged, it is related: 


The slaves of the fields had created a 
kingdom. 

There was Toussaint (L’Ouverture), 
who conquered the armies of Spain, drove 
the English into the sea, and rose through 
every military honor, till at last he had won 
for himself the unprecedented rank of 
Governor-General of Saint Domingue for 
life, with the privilege of choosing his suc- 
cessor; Jean-Jacques Dessalines, the Afri- 
ean slave of a black, ferocious, unlettered, 
who achieved the rank of a general in the 
proud Army of France and became Goy- 
ernor of a province; Henry Christophe, 
black slave boy and stable hand who 
elimbed with meteoric rapidity from the 
rank of sergeant to that of general and 
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Military Governor of Cap Franeois. And 
there were twenty others of almost equal 
| prominence who rose from the ranks of the 
moblike Army of the blacks. 

For seven years of continuous, confusing, 
costly war these men had led their ragged 
Armies against Spain, against England, 
and, unhappily, often against one another 
—while in France a pale, vain little Corsi- 
can ran like a fire over Europe before the 
tornado of his own ambition. 

In the first year of the nineteenth century, 
France, under the First Consulate of Bona- 
parte, found herself at peace for the first 
time in a decade. The Armies that had 
conquered Europe were idle. Insatiate 
Bonaparte was faced with the realization 
that rich colonies must be found for the 
wealth and energies of France, if that 
wealth and energy were to continue. Saint 
Domingue, once the most important over- 
seas resource of Hurope, had slipt somehow 
through his fingers. 

There were many men in Paris who 
formerly had been planters of Saint 
Domingue. Now peace had come and 
profitable occupations were scarce, they 
thought pensively of the wealth and ease 
they so unwillingly had left behind. Men 
were found who were close to the First 
Consul. They poured into his ears con-. 
tinual tales of Toussaint—who had first 
made himself dictator and then sent an 
envoy to Napoleon to tell him of the change 
in the government of Saint Domingue, 
without a word of ‘‘by your leave.” 

Soon Napoleon gave orders that six of 
his greatest shipyards should set to work 
at once to prepare the greatest fleet France 


across a sea. Eighty-six ships of war were 
to carry 22,000 soldiers—the pick of the 


Army that had conquered Italy and 
Austria. 
Charles Victor Emmanuel  Leclere, 


Captain-General of the expedition, looked 
upon fortune as singularly kind, the nar- 
rative informs us: 


In a time of meteors, his whirl across 
the sky of Kurope had been luminous, 
second only to Napoleon himself. First 
a volunteer, then a captain, and soon a 
general, he had achieved great fame in 
Italy and won as prize Pauline, Napoleon’s 
own sister. 

In that winter of 1802, when the expedi- 
tion sailed, Leclere was thirty and Pauline, 
who went with him, was only twenty-two. 
They had married five years before. Le- 
clere wore splendid whiskers down his 
cheeks to add dignity to a youth the older 
soldiers found somehow offensive. Paul- 
ine, who was slender and beautiful and 
gay, was quite content to look her years. 
The world lay at their feet. 

On the morning of February 3, 1802, 
Leclere and the larger part of the fleet 
arrived in the open sea off Cap Francois. 
Three other divisions, each under a different 
general, were at the same time preparing 
to attack at other strategic points on the 
coast. 

Leclerc, as soon as the great promontory 
at the western end of the bay was sighted, 
gave an order for the ships to come to rest 
in the open sea. Then he sent a young 
ensign named Lebrun to tell Christophe 
to prepare the town for his reception. 

The small boat in which Lebrun ap- 
proached the shore was hailed from a for- 
tress on the extremity of the point. He 
made a landing on the narrow shale-strewn 
beach, and was greeted by General Chris- 
tophe, whose reserved dignity, it is said, 
quite overwhelmed the young Frenchman. 


in all her history had ever dispatched | 


As they mounted the steep slope to the 
fort, Lebrun noticed that a whole battery 
of cannon had been placed on the highland 


overlooking the narrow entrance to the 


bay. Every soldier of the garrison carried 
an unlighted torch. 

Christophe, magnificently garbed in the 
full-dress regalia of a General of France, 
received Lebrun with somber courtesy. 
In silence they drove through the city to 
the Governor’s palace. 

Lebrun bore letters addrest to Toussaint. 
He refused to put them in Christophe’s 
hands. He had no message for him, he 
said, except Captain-General Leclere’s 
order to deliver the town at once. But 
he whispered to Christophe, ‘‘Leclere will 
cover you with honors if you will deliver 
the. town before Toussaint comes!” It 
had been agreed in Paris that the black 
officers could be cheaply won. 

Christophe drew himself up to his great 
height. ‘‘You think me capable of be- 
traying my trust? Citizen, I am a soldier. 
Governor Toussaint is my chief. JI will 
recognize no other authority until he has 
told me himself that France has properly 
replaced him. . . . You, Citizen, will spend 
the night with us, and to-morrow I will 
return you to your General. I am dis- 
patching messengers to Governor Toussaint. 
Until I have word from him, you will keep 
your ships safe out of range of my cannon.” 

The young aide-de-camp went off the 
next morning to the flagship outside the 
harbor to tell the astonished officers that 
he had dined that night off plates of gold, 
served by pages, and that the great ban- 
quet hall of the ex-stable boy’s palace was 
hung in draperies of brocaded silk. He 
reported that the’ Mayor of the city, 
a negro named Télémaque, enthusiastically 
favored Leclerc,’ that the 2,000 white 
residents of the city were ready. to receive 
him with avid hospitality. Lebrun sur- 
prized them by saying that Cap Francois 
was such a city as no one dreamed to find 
so far from home, a city with wide streets, 
rich houses, a theater where the nightly 
play was well attended, and great levees 
at the Governor’s palace commonplace. 
Pauline was delighted. The musicians, 
clowns, and players she had brought to 
save her from dulness were charmed at the 
thought of the salons that might be gath- 
ered, even here. 


But Leclere was impatient, the author 
continues. He wrote: 


I learn with indignation, Citizen-General, 
that you refuse to receive the squadron of 
the French Army which I command, under 
the pretext that you have no order from 
the Governor-General. ...I avow it 
will distress me to have to count you 
among the rebels. I warn you that if to- 
day you have not delivered all the batteries 
of the coast, to-morrow at daybreak 15,000 
men will be disembarked. ...I hold 
you responsible. 

General of the Army of Saint Domingue 
and Captain-General of the Colony 
LucLerc. 


And, as we read further, we come to 
Christophe’s reply: 


I have dispatched one of my aides to 
Governor L’Ouverture to inform him of 
your arrival. Until his reply reaches me, 
I can not permit you to disembark. If you 
have the force with which you threaten 
me, I shall offer you all the resistance which 
characterizes a general. If the chance of 
war favors you, you will only enter the city 
of the Cap when it has been reduced to 
ashes, and upon the ashes still will I fight 
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you. . . . As to the troops which you say 
you will disembark, I look upon them as 
so many cards which the least wind will 
blow down. ... As to the loss of your 
esteem, General, I assure you I do not want 
it at the price you put upon it, if it must 
cause me to act contrary to my duty. 
I have the honor: 
H. CurisToPHE. 


The letter was dictated. But the bold 
signature at the bottom was scrawled by 
the black slave, who could not read what 
he had caused to be written. 

There was another exchange of letters, 
with no increase in diplomatic phrasing on 
either side. Two days later Leclere car- 
ried out his belated threat and landed his 
troops. But of the 800 splendid buildings 
that had composed the city, only sixty were 
standing. Christophe, too, had kept his 
word and burned the town. The tearful 
pleas of Mayor Télémaque, the petitions 
of the townspeople, the open threats 
of the 2,000 whites, and the desertion of 
a good number of the soldiers of his own 
regiment had not dissuaded him. Chris- 
tophe never changed his mind. And, till 
the day he died, no one within sight of the 
fire of his hypnotic eyes or in sound of his 
imperial, booming voice ever dared to 
disobey him. 

When Leclere landed, it is said that 
Pauline and her entertainers burst into 
tears at the sight of the ruined town. 
Henry watched them from a hidden emi- 
nence in the jungle-covered mountains 
behind the city. Then with a handful 
of soldiers he went through the hills to 
join Toussaint and plan a way to conquer 
destiny. 


But before the French were driven out 
there was temporary peace with them. 
Through their maneuvering Toussaint 
fell and Jean-Jacques Dessalines became 
successively General, Governor-General, 
and Emperor. And he fell, after he and 
Henry Christophe had at last won against 
the Europeans. The latter became Em- 
peror and ushered in Haiti’s great day, of 
which this deseription is given. 


There was a theater in the Cap, and there 
were schools. No one was indolent or 
dirty, for indolence and filth were for- 
bidden by the King. Factories were busy, 
and the bay was filled with ships. The 
great plain between the hills was a sugar- 
field, the finest in the world, its area mea- 
sured by hundreds of square miles. Along 
the roads out of the town, roads bedded 
evenly with gleaming white stones, were 
plantations owned by negroes who bore 
with dignity the titles of duke and baron 
and count. The northern half of Haiti 
was a kingdom that during its brief span 
of life ranked in the opinion of Europe 
with the most forceful of the New World 
Powers. There were two men of tran- 
scendent greatness then—Napoleon of 
France and the King of Haiti, Henry 
Christophe, the only man alive who had 
defeated him in war. 

In Haiti now only a few remember 
King Christophe’s name. But he fore- 
saw this, and while he lived raised a monu- 
ment more permanent than the name of 
a king, when that name is left to slip to 
sure oblivion over the loose, full life of 


sullen black men of an island in the reOpG 
sea. 

' Mariners bs come into the harbor of 
Cap Haitien take bearings on clear days 
on the Citadel of Christophe. It is a for- 
tress that even from the sea twenty miles 
away looms in majestic silhouette against 
the sky. It squares off the peak of a 
mountain dominating the hills that neigh- 
bor it. They are shouldering hills, covered 
with thick jungle and littered with masses 
of titanic stone. But Christophe’s Citadel 
masters them, broods over them in its lone- 
liness, its isolation, and its achievement of 
the sense of the sure supremacy of human 
greatness. 

The Citadel, ‘‘La Ferrigre’’—The Black- 
smith’s Pouch—as it was called in Chris- 
tophe’s time, has been empty and deserted 
ever since an October night, one hundred 
and seven years ago, when the great King 
died. It is a fortress larger and more mas- 
sive than the Tower of London, yet it 
straddles a mountain peak three thousand 
feet above the sea. It is the most impres- 
sive structure ever conceived by a negro’s 
brain or executed by black hands in all 
the world in all the tens of thousands of 
years of the race’s history. 


And then Henry Christophe followed 
Toussaint and Jean-Jacques. Paralysis 
rendered him physically useless, and im- 
mediately his leisure-loving people, who 
hated the industry he had foreed upon 
them, revolted. He lay in bed, in his 
Palace of Sans Souci, having arranged that 
his family should be taken to safety. He 
heard the despoilers come, and then we 
come to a scene which recalls vividly the 
end of Eugene O’Neill’s play, ‘‘The 
Emperor Jones,’’ in which a silver bullet 
from his pursuers ended the life of the 
hero: 


A great crash of broken glass was heard. 

“They are breaking even the mirrors 
that have imaged me!” said the King 
aloud, and his voice was broken. 

He clenched his right fist and raised his 
left hand, which held a pistol, to his 
temple. : 

A shot reverberated, followed by sudden 
quiet. The King was dead. He had put 
a golden bullet, molded long ago, through 
his brain. 

Marie-Louise and the others had dis- 
obeyed the King’s command. They gave 
gold and jewels to the looters to bribe them 
not to mutilate his body. They tied sheets 
to two poles, laid Christophe on the im- 
provised stretcher, and at midnight the 
Queen, the two Princesses, and _ little, 
fierce old Vastey left Sans Souci by a secret 
door and started up the long, dark trail 
that leads to Henry’s Citadel. 

Dawn found the cortege on the last half- 
mile of the winding trail that snakes over 
bare ground just under the gray walls of 
the fortress. As the night mists rose and 
broke against the prow the sentries on. the 
wail saw them. No news had come to 
them up there. The sudden shout re- 
sounded, ‘‘ Le Roi est mort!’’ The sentries 
left their posts, the laborers and soldiers 
who were forming lines for the morning 
parade took up the shout, ran down the 
corridors behind the cannon, and burst 
out the lower door. 

A handful of officers and men tried vainly 
to stem the tide. But when the Queen and 
Vastey with their burden ended the climb 
and came under the portals of the fortress 
door, the Citadel was empty and the hill- 
sides were alive with running, laughing 
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Science put actual 
mouth conditions 
under the microscope. 
White spots denote 
millions’of disease 
germs which swarm 
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It's too bad; but many men and 
women look so much older than 
their years simply because they 
refuse to believe that which the 
naked eye cannot see 
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to a host ” ills 
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A microscopic view of 
same culture plate after 
application of Forhan’s 
Antiseptic Refreshant. | 
See how few germs re- 
main. Danger has been 
removed, 


0 looks 4¢ ig 40 looks 30 


There’s only one way to look 
younger than your years: Take care 
of yourself. Instead of covering up 
bad breath and only hiding trouble; 
instead of suffering with sorethroat, 
colds and worse — use this new 
Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant, 
every morning, every night. Use it 
as a mouthwash. Gargle with it. 


In the laboratory under actual 
mouth conditions it did everything 
the ideal mouthwash should do...It 
removes the bacteria that cause sore 
throat and cold. It soothes inflamed 
tissue. It removes bad taste and 
bad breath (excepting, of course, in 
case of focal infection). 


To keep free from throat troubles 
and cold; to keep breath and taste 
sweet and fresh always, use Forhan’s 
Antiseptic Refreshant. Powerful, 
safe to use, refreshing in taste and 
effective. It has no telltale odor. 
Sold by all druggists, 35c and 60c. 
Get a bottle, today. 


USE 


Forhan’s 


ANTISEPTIC 
REFRESHANT 


FOR MOUTH, BREATH AND TASTE HYGIENE 


FOR 
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Streets That Pay Dividends 


Wacker Drive, a new relief outlet for 
the congestion of Chicago’s loop district 
is eleven blocks long and cost $22,000,000 


(Bles great cities are spending millions to relieve congestion—to 
make their business streets and main boulevards carry more 
traffic with greater safety and less loss of time. 


They know that even though the cost seems high it returns direct 
savings to vehicle operators and creates new values in adjacent 
property totaling far more than the investment. 


The investments your town makes in wider and better streets begin 
to pay dividends the day the new pavements are opened. And if 
properly planned and built these new streets will never stop earn- 
ing big annual returns over and above the interest on their cost. 
Permanent modern streets, even-surfaced, safe, unclogged with 
stagnant traffic, are the greatest civic assets you can enjoy. 


Every year that passes increases the need—and the cost—of street 
widening. Whether your town is big or little it cannot begin 
modernizing its street system too soon. If it is growing, wider 
streets and better pavements will never cost less. Are your city’s 
main traffic arteries hardening with increasing congestion? 
There is something you can do about it! 


We will be glad to tell you what it is. Write— 


POR BEAN: DiMmCEM EN ‘TA SS@-E PAT IOwN 
33 WEST GRAND AVENUE r ‘ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 
Offices in 32 Cities 


American cities are each year laying a greater mileage of portland 
cement concrete streets. For the concrete street has been found 
ideal for motor traffic, light or heavy. Economical to build and 
maintain, even-surfaced, beautiful and safe, it is unaffected by either 
temperature or loads. Ask for our booklet which pictures and tells 
what other cities are doing and planning with concrete pavements. 
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men on their way to join the rebels in the 
valley. 

Slowly, panting and weak from exhaus- 
tion, they staggered through the galleries 
and came out in the sudden brightness of 
the central court. The morning was cool. 
Green parrots flew cawing overhead. 

The few faithful soldiers and officers 
who had stayed behind came to attention. 
Willing hands reached out and took the 
heavy stretcher. 

Vastey and the Governor of the Citadel 
entered into a quick whispered consultation. 

The Queen and the Princesses must be 
rushed to safety. 

A pit of new mixed builders’ lime lay 
open in the center of the parade ground. 
Vastey and the Governor lifted the stretcher 
high over their heads and with a tremen- 
dous effort turned it over. 

The King’s body pitched from its wind- 
ing sheet, turned in the air, and with a 
sullen splash fell into the lime. It sank 
down and the white corrosive lipped in on 
it like a hungry mouth. The bystanders 
caught their breaths. The surface of the 
lime was still and smooth. But above it, 
through it, thrust up the King’s right hand 
and his bare black wrist. The hand was 
clenched. It seemed in death to be still 
masterful, still strong. 

They left him there. 

In the empty, gigantic fortress on the 
mountain top the King’s hand threatened 
the stillness and the morning sky. 


EVEN IN A HOLE IN THE WALL THE 
ROTHSCHILDS PROSPERED 
Clee kings, nations danced 

at the twitch of a string which trailed 
back into a crowded room, nine feet square, 
in the Jewish quarter of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. It was in such humble quarters 
that a famous firm of international bankers 
had their beginning. Count Egon Cesar 
Corti traces in ‘‘The Rise of the House of 
Rothschild’? (Cosmopolitan), the surpriz- 
ing progress of these financiers from their 
early ventures in a hole in the wall, about 
1770, to their great crisis in 1830, when all 
Europe was stirred by the disturbances 
created by the Orleanist succession in 
France. In the intervening years, the 
Rothschilds, spread all over Europe, had, 
through their wealth, become the power 
behind nearly every throne. This family, 
Count Corti recalls to us, had its origin 
in the days when strong prejudice against 
Jews resulted in severe laws prescribing 
their places of residence, their dress, other- 
wise hindering them, and even making 
them powerless against insult. ‘The 
progenitors of the house of Rothschild 
lived under conditions such as those in 
the ghetto of Frankfort,” the Count tells 
us, continuing: 


The earlier ancestors of Meyer Amschel 
Rothschild, who laid the foundations of 
the future greatness of the house, existed 
in the middle of the sixteenth century; we 
know their names, and their tombs have 
been preserved in the old Jewish cemetery 
at Frankfort. Formerly the houses in the 


UNCLE REMUS”’ is one of the fleet of 
61 named Pennsylvania freight trains 
that have set remarkable records for regu- 
larity and dependability of on time arrival. 


“Sho, chile! I’se a traveler ... Mebbe 
to jedge fuin my name you thinks I 
limps roun’ on a cane, bent over like I 
had de rhumaticks ... But you oughter 
see me when I gits loaded up fer de 
Nawth’n markets ... I’se as spry an’ 
chipper as Brer Rabbit.”’ 


* * * 


If you happened to be listening as 
“Uncle Remus,’’ the big Pennsylvania 
freight from the South rumbled by, 
his wheels might spin a story as they 
clicked over the steel rails. 


And you might be reminded of 

other stories told by another Uncle 
-Remus who was one of the unfailing 
delights of your younger days. 

Uncle Remus of fiction is important 
to childhood. And ‘‘Uncle Remus”’ of 
the railroad is just as important to 
many children now that they’re grown 
up. For he carries the riches of the 
sunny Southland up to the Middle 
Atlantic States and New England. 
And regularly and dependably he brings 
in his cargoes on time. 


“Uncle Remus” glides out on the 
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steel rails at Potomac Yard, Virginia, 
tuned up for his dash to the Northern 
Markets. 


Garnishing Northern Tables— 
Furnishing raw materials 
for Northern Industries 
Behind this snorting locomotive rides 
as rich a caravan as ever swept over the 
deserts of Araby. For here is wealth 


” 


Seliei® PerP (Ro Rts 


Are you giving the man who 
routes your freight the time and 
opportunity to effect the economies, 
contribute to the new business 
strategy which in many industries 
is considered the mostimportant de- 


velopment since Mass Production? 

The Industrial Traffic Managers 
of many organizations have been 
instrumental in the speeding up of 
turnover—in the reduction of in- 
ventories—and in the opening up 
of new selling territories to which 
improved freight transportation 
has given them access. 


from the South — luscious ripening 
fruits and choicest cool green vege- 
tables to garnish the tables of fastidi- 
ous Northern housewives. 


These and many articles of general 
merchandise that ‘‘Uncle Remus’’ also 
carries have been brought by con- 
necting Southern Roads from prac- 
tically all Southern points to Potomac 
Yard. 


Upon arrival in New York the New 
England shipments that ‘‘Uncle 
Remus’”’ carries are routed via Heil 
Gate to their various destinations. 


The remarkable on time perform- 
ances turned in by ‘‘Uncle Remus’’ 
assure the Southern fruit and vege- 
table growers of having their produce 
reach the Northern Markets promptly 
—and with a minimum of loss. 


Likewise they may rely—through the 
diversification facilities of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad — on their goods 
going to the markets where the best 
prices are being offered—to be placed 
before buyers on a regular dependable 
schedule. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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Jewish quarter were not numbered, each 
house being distinguished by a shield of 
a particular color, or by a sign. The house 
in which the members of the Rothschild 
family lived bore a small red shield. There 
is no doubt that it is to this fact that they 
owe their family name; it is first mentioned 
in 1585, in the name ‘‘Isaak Elechanan at 
the Red Shield,’’ his father’s tombstone 
simply bearing the name Elchanan. 

Until the time when Meyer Amschel 
Rothschild—who was born in the year 
1743, six years before Goethe—reached 
manhood, the family were principally 
engaged in various kinds of retail trade. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
they had become money-changers in 
a small way. From the occasional records 
of their tax payments which have been 
preserved it would appear that they were 
not a poor Jewish family, but that they 
were only reasonably well off. 

In any ease it is clear that Meyer Am- 
schel came into some small inheritance 
when, in 1755, in his twelfth year, he lost 
his father and mother, of whom he was the 
eldest son; this gave him the incentive to 
throw himself into the battle of life with 
that vigor and industry which his parents 
had implanted in him in his early child- 
hood. In the conditions of those times the 
struggle was certainly much more severe 
for a young Jew than for his more fortunate 
Christian neighbors. 

When he was a boy of ten, Meyer 
Amschel had been employed by his father 
in changing coins of every kind, that is, in 
exchanging gold and silver for the appropri- 
ate amount of copper known as coarse 
money. In the chaotic conditions prevail- 
ing in Germany—divided as the country 
was into innumerable small principalities, 
cities, and spiritual jurisdictions, all of 
which had their own currency systems— 
the business of money-changing offered 
magnificent opportunities of profit, since 
everybody was compelled, before under- 
taking the shortest journey, to call for the 
assistance of the exchange merchant. As 
the boy grew up, an important side in- 
terest developed out of this occupation, 
as he occasionally became possest of his- 
torically rare and valuable coins, which 
woke in him the instincts of the coin 
collector. 


Meyer Amschel’s first business ex- 
perience away from home was in Hanover, 
where, in his coin collecting, he met General 
Von Estorff. Through this general, and 
their mutual interest in numismatics, the 
young business man came into contact 
with his first patron, the Prince of Hanau. 
In those days, we read in Count Corti’s 
story, titles, honors, the patronage of the 
great, ‘“were of far greater practical im- 
portance than they are to-day.’ <A prefix 
or a suffix to his name was needed by the 
business man, and so: 


In 1769 he wrote a most humble petition 
to the Prince of Hanau, in which, after 
referring to various goods delivered to the 
Prince, to his Highness’s most gracious 
satisfaction, he begged that he might 
“most graciously be granted the advantage 
of being appointed court agent.”’ Meyer 
Amschel promised always to devote all 
his energy and property to the Prince’s 
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service, and he concluded with a perfectly 
sincere statement that if he received the 
designation in question, he hoped thereby 
to gain business esteem, and that it would 


| otherwise enable him to make his fortune 


in the city of Frankfort. 

This letter, which was written in a style 
expressive of extreme humility, was the 
first of an almost endless series of petitions 
which the various members of the House 
of Rothschild were to address in the course 
of the nineteenth century to those occupy- 
ing the seats of the mighty. Many of 
these were favorably considered, and as- 
sisted no little in establishing the fortunes 
of that House. This, the first of the series, 
was granted, and the nomination was duly 
carried into effect on September 21, 1769. 
Henceforth to the name of Rothschild was 
attached the decorative suffix ‘‘Crown 
Agent to the Principality of Hesse-Hanau.” 

This more or less corresponded with the 
present-day practise under which a trades- 
man may display the royal coat-of-arms 
with the legend ‘‘ By special appointment,” 
etc. It was a mere designation carrying no 
obligation, and altho it gave expression to 
the fact that a business man enjoyed the 
patronage of a customer in the highest 
circles, it did not imply any official status 
whatever. Nevertheless, this first success 
gave much joy to Meyer Amschel, since it 
not only enabled him to make great profits 
in his old coin business, but gave his firm 
a special prestige with the world at large, 
as even the smallest prince shed a certain 
glamour upon all who came anywhere near 
his magie circle; and the Prince of Hanau 
was grandson to the King of England, 
husband of the daughter of the King of 
Denmark, and destined to be the ruler of 
Hesse- Cassel. 

Meyer Amschel carried through the 
matters entrusted to him not merely con- 
scientiously but with a shrewd eye to gain. 
The profits which he derived from them 
increased considerably. It was necessary 
for the young household that business 
should be brisk. There was the large fam- 
ily of twelve persons to feed; however, 
Meyer Amschel’s flourishing business was 
not merely adequate to support his family, 
but there was a considerable and constantly 
increasing surplus available for increasing 
his business capital. 


In 1785 as an outward and visible sign 
of his increasing prosperity, he bought 
a handsome residence, known as zum 
grunen Schild, we learn. This house is still 
standing almost as it was then. And we 
read further: 


It is the right half of a building com- 
prising two quite small family dwellings, 
typical of the straitened circumstances. of 
the Jewish quarter. Only the three left 
windows of the house-front belonged to the 
Rothschilds, and above the first floor was 
a small scarcely noticeable five-sided con- 
vex green shield. The right half of the 
building, known as the house zur Arche, 
belonged to the Jewish family, Schiffe, 
who kept a small second-shop:in«it; over 
the door was a small carved ship represent: 
ing the vessel of Columbus. 

As the door of the Rothschild house was 
opened, an ancient bell was set ringing, 
sending its warning notes right through the 
bouse. Every step one took revealed the 
painful congestion in which the Jews of that 
period were compelled to exist, the only 
quarters where they were allowed to live 
being comprised within the small and nar- 
row Jews’ street. Everything in the house 
was very narrow, and each particle of 


space was turned to account. A creaking 
wooden staircase, underneath which cup- 
boards had been built in, led to the upper 
floor, and to the little ‘‘green room”’ of 
Gudula, the mistress of the house, so called 
because the modest furniture in it was up- 
holstered in green. In a glass case on the 
table was the withered bridal wreath of 
Meyer Amschel’s wife. Let into the left 
wall was a small secret cupboard, concealed 
by a mirror hanging in front of it. In this 
matter, too, space was carefully utilized, 
there being cupboards built into the wall 
whenever possible, such as are now coming 
into use again. 

On the ground floor was the parents’ 
small bedroom, while the numerous chil- 
dren had to share one other little room. 
A narrow passage led to a kind of roof 
terrace—a tiny roof garden with a few 
plants. As the Jews were not allowed in 
the public gardens, this roof garden fur- 
nished a modest substitute, and served as the 
family recreation ground. As it is laid 
down that the Feast of the Tabernacle 
must be celebrated in the open air, the 
little roof garden was used for this purpose. 

Beyond the house, and overlooking the 
narrow courtyard, was a room, about nine 
feet square, which was actually the first 
banking house of the Rothschilds. Its 
most important article of furniture was 
a large iron chest with an enormous pad- 
lock. However, the lock was so contrived 
that the chest could not be opened on the 
side where the lock was, but only by lifting 
the lid from the back. In this room, too, 
there were secret shelves cleverly concealed 
in the walls. The kitchen of the house 
was very modest, the room being about 
twelve feet long and only about five feet 
broad; a tiny hearth, which could accom- 
naodatel ‘only one cooking pot, a chest, and 
a bench were about all that it contained. 


IN THE DAYS WHEN NEW YORK, TOO, 
HAD ITS GANG WARS 

Bae thousand men followed the hearse 

to the cemetery. Half a dozen-brass 
bands played dirges and thousands of 
spectators lined the street. For weeks 
after little was discust in the city but the 
murder of “Bill the Butcher” Poole, the 
gangster, the magnificence of his funeral, 
and his last words, ‘‘Good-by boys; I die 
a true American.”’ Current plays had their 
last acts changed to give the heroes a chance 
to wrap the American flag about them and 
repeat these words. The scene and situa- 
tion are not present- day Chicago. They 
are New York ‘of the ’50’s. Into the para- 
dise of ward- -heelers, gangsters, and gam- 
blers which was New York of early in that 
decade, came John Morrissey, fighter 


extraordinary from Troy; New York, we 


learn from Herbert Asbury’s ‘“‘The Gangs 
of New York” (Knopf). Speedily he met 
Poole and was mauled by him at the Amer- 
icus Club, formerly the Empire, head- 
quarters of the gang leaders of the Know 
Nothing, or Native American faction. 
There were more encounters, and bad blood 
increased between Morrissey and Poole 
and their associates, including Tom Hyer, 
a famous fighter and a friend of Poole. 
Then, early in January, 1855, relates Mr. 
Asbury: 


Turner and Baker, two of Morrissey’s 


or 
Or 
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Less than a 
teaspoontul 
to the gallon 
but what a difference Eruy. makes! 


THYL is the name of the “anti- 

knock” compound developed by 

General Motors Research Laboratories 
to make motor gasoline more efficient. 


Leading oil companies mix it with their 
gasoline at their refineries to form Ethyl 
Gasoline—the standard high compression 
fuel. 

There is less than a teaspoonful of 
ETHYL fluid in a gallon of Ethyl Gaso- 
line—but what a difference it makes! 


In cars of ordinary compression, 
ETHYL eliminates that “knock” and 
power loss as carbon forms—and turns 
the higher compression created by the 
carbon deposits into extra power. As for 
the new high compression cars, ETHYL 
made them possible! 


Ethyl Gasoline is now available 
throughout the United States and Canada 
at pumps bearing the ETHYL emblem. 
Ride with ETHYL today. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 


25 Broadway, New York City 56 Church St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Ethyl! Gasoline is colored red for identifi- 
cation but not all red gasolines contain 


ETHYL, whose activeingredientis tetra- 
thyl lead. It takes more than dye to make i + c 
Sen ae ee Knocks out that “knock 


an “‘anti-knock” (high compression) fuel. 
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“Need some air, too2’’ 


‘““No—had some put in just berore I left Los Angeles.” 

“You mean to say you've gone three thousand miles on California air? 
Must be some tires you've got.”’ 
“You bet they're some tires—Kelly-Springfields.”’ 
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gang, went into Platt’s Saloon in the base- 
ment of Wallack’s Fheater at Broadway and 
Twelfth Street, where they found Hyer 
standing before the bar drinking a jigger 
of hotrum. As they passed, Turner rubbed 
his elbow against Hyer’s nose and knocked 
the glass from his lips, at the same time 
making a remark which implied that he 
doubted the legitimacy of Hyer’s birth. 
Hyer remonstrated, whereupon both 
Turner and Baker threw off their Talmas— 
capes, or short full cloaks, named after 
Talma, a French actor—and drew pistols, 
which they brandished menacingly, dar- 
ing Hyer to attack them. Hyer mildly 
suggested that he did not wish to have any 
trouble, and Turner, emboldened by the 
pugilist’s attitude, fired twice, one of the 
balls grazing Hyer’s neck. Hyer then 
drew his own pistol, but instead of firing 
at Turner discharged the weapon into the 
wall. When he turned he saw Turner at- 
tempting to cock his pistol for a third shot, 
whereupon he grabbed the Tammany 
gangster and hurled him to the floor with 
such force that the weapon was thrown 
from his hand. Meanwhile Baker had at- 
tacked Hyer from the rear, and was trying 
to brain the pugilist with the butt of his 
pistol, which he had been unable to cock. 
Hyer flung Baker on top of Turner, and 
when a policeman came into the room a 
moment later demanded that Baker be 
arrested. But the policeman declined to 
interfere in a private fight between gentle- 
men, so Hyer seized Baker by the nape of 
the neck and dragged him up the short 
flight. of stairs into the street, where he 
kicked and pummeled him unmercifully. 
Baker had managed to draw a knife while 
he lay upon the floor, and as he was earried 
out struggled fiercely, cutting Hyer’s 
knuckles. But Hyer soon kicked the knife 
from his hand. With Baker lying senseless 
upon the sidewalk, Hyer went back into the 
saloon after Turner, but that hero had 
abandoned his pistol and escaped through 
the back door. 

The encounter in Platt’s caused tre- 
mendous excitement in gang and political 
circles, and both the Tammany and Na- 
tive American bullies armed themselves 
and went about boasting loudly of their 
belligerent intentions. A few days later 
Bill the Butcher came upon Baker in a 
Canal Street dive called the Gem, and gave 
the Tammany gangster a fearful beating, 
attempting, so Baker said later, to gouge 
out his eyes and bite off his ear. 


Morrissey saw in the bitter enmity be- 
tween Poole and Baker an opportunity to 
prove his frequent boast that he could 
defeat the Native American slugger in 
a rough-and-tumble combat, with nothing 
barred. Mr. Asbury continues: 


Physically, Poole and Morrissey were 
about equal, each being well over six feet 
tall and weighing more than two hundred 
pounds. Poole was probably the more 
ferocious, but Morrissey made up for this 
defect in his nature by great science and 
speed. It was generally felt that a battle 
between the two would be worth traveling 
miles to see, and sportsmen made every 
effort to bring them together. However, 
they never fought. One night a few weeks 
after Baker had fared so badly at the hands 
of Poole, the latter and Morrissey came 
face to face in a Broadway bar-room, and 
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The Six-gt Sedan 


eauly and color 


as radiant as June . ie. 


HERE ate cats which seem to em- 
body boundless zest—the gipsy lure 
of June. Cars—that sparkle in their rich 
beauty of line—that are so individual, 
so complete, they seem almost alive. 


Such is this distinguished Six-91. 


Its appearance but echos the kind of 
performance a ride reveals. Its action is 
as colorful as its beauty. Here is power 
that’s invincible—pick-up that flashes 
thru the traffic lane—speed —zest— go. 


And always, soothing smoothness— 


tranquil riding ease—a sense of restful 
assurance when you drive. If you enjoy 
fine things, the Six-91 holds an irre- 
sistible appeal for you. 


Most impressive of all, however, is the 
fact that this car is backed by a heritage 


_ of quality possessed by few things you 


can buy today. 


But you must see this Peerless to appre- 
ciate its rich beauty—you must drive it 
toexperience performance far beyond the 
usual. Phone the Peerless dealer and let 
him demonstrate this fine cat’s fineness. 


PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CORPORATION : Cleveland, Obio 


sas PDF ERLESS== 


$1895 
f.0. b. factory 
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i! : tlet sauce. 
Spaghetti! Tender, creamy curlicues in a happy scarlet sauce PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


Juicy, fresh-tasting tomato sauce, temptingly seasoned and spiced. 


: ; ee 5) Poe Morrissey offered to bet fifty dollars that 
That nippy, snappy cheese. Good! Isn’t it though? And satis- | 53) ine Butcher could not name a plach 


where he would not meet him. Poole 
fying! This savory combination of delicious flavors — Heinz | named the Christopher Street pier, in the 

heart of the area controlled by his own gang, 
: F ; : and Morrissey paid the bet without protest. 
Cooked Spaghetti—Italian style—in tomato sauce with cheese— | Half an hour later he declared that Poole 
could not name another place, and Bill the 
Butcher suggested that they meet at the 
Amos Street dock, one block north of 
Christopher Street, at seven o’clock the 
next morning. 

This time Morrissey accepted the chal- 
lenge, against the advice of his friends, who 
warned him that he was venturing into 
dangerous territory. Accompanied by a 
dozen men, Morrissey drove to the dock 
in a carriage, and was promptly attacked 
by a mob of some two hundred of Poole’s 
thugs. He fought vigorously, but they 
dragged him about the pier and gave him 
a sound beating before he was rescued by 
a crowd of Tammany gangsters who had 
been informed of the sorry plight of their 
hero. Poole did not appear on the scene 
at all, but a few days later, on the night of 
February 24, 1855, he and Morrissey met 
in Stanwix Hall, a newly opened bar-room 
in Broadway, near Prince Street, across 
from the old Metropolitan Hotel, then a 
center of the city’s night life. Morrissey 
and Mark Maguire, King of the Newsboys, 
were playing cards in a back room when 
Poole came in, but Morrissey walked into 
the bar-room when he heard the boastful 
voice of Bill the Butcher proclaiming his 
prowess. Approaching Poole, Morrissey 


steaming hot. 


We 


Wize N spat in his face and then drew an ancient 
Z ogg pistol, which he pointed at Poole’s head 


\ 
PIAS CY 


and snapt three times. But the cartridge 
missed fire, and Morrissey begged some 
one in the crowd to lend him another 
weapon. No one complied, and Poole 
drew his own pistol. He was about to 
shoot when Maguire clutched his sleeve 
and said, reproachfully: 

“You wouldn’t kill a helpless man in 
cold blood, would you?” 

Poole swore fiercely and flung his pistol 
to the floor. He then seized two huge earv- 
It was from a noted Italian chef that Heinz learned the gentle art of flavor in | ing knives from the free-lunch counter, and 


spaghetti. For in spaghetti, you know, flavor is everything. = ee pean ee Ness a 


To be sure of quality we make the spaghetti from a special hard durum wheat. | Maguire politely declined, as did Morrissey 
And our friend, the chef, was delighted to know that we grow the tomato seed | when Poole prest the Tammany gladiator 


and start the plants and use the tomatoes while they are still fresh. For, as he said, to take advantage of the offer. Poole, 
a professional butcher, knew all about 


it’s only from plump, juicy, ripe tomatoes—fresh from the garden—that you get knives, and it was common knowledge that 


the rea/ flavor for the sauce. he could throw a butcher knife through an 


Tica ieciiobccred er hat spicesite teste Peretes inch of pine at twenty feet. During the 
8& P use—and such Spices y ersonally selected altercation Baker came in, and when Mor- 


by our buyers in far off lands. And a certain kind of cheese that gives to Heinz | yissey saw his friend he prest forward and 
Cooked Spaghetti an inimitable zest and savor. would have attacked Poole with his fists 


Flavor — uniformity of flavor —as in every Heinz product... And isn’t it con- and Soot ae several pohcomoniwere sem 
upon Baker’s heels, and Morrissey and 


venient to have cooked spaghetti at its best without all the bother of having to | Poole were placed under arrest and led out 


prepare it yourself? of the building. - Neither protested at the 
indignity, for apparently they had no 


stomach for the conflict. In the vernacular 
of the period, ‘‘one was afraid and the 
other dassn’t.’’ Once outside the bar-room, 


both Poole and Morrissey were released 


 @¢ O re) KE D when they agreed to go home and remain 
@ there until the following morning. 
a h Morrissey, who had been married only 
e A a few days, went at once to the house at 
No. 55 Hudson Street, where he lived with 


mini 


depends on 


Ric sduccs 
= . ww? 


OH. H CO.'28 


his father-in-law, and was seen no more 
£ 3 about the streets that evening. But half 
in tomato sauce with cheese an hour after he had been discharged from 
the custody of the police, Poole returned 
H. J. HEILTN Z *GO M PLAAN Yo Wee Plas) BRS Greer eAS to Stanwix Hall, accompanied by his 


. brother-in-law, Charley Lozier, and a boon 


| companion and adviser, 


to fight. 


Charley Shay. 
Ostensibly he came to apologize to the 


owner of the resort, but in reality he was 


looking for further trouble. Meanwhile 
Baker had conferred with Turner, Paudeen, 
and half a dozen other Tammany fighters, 
and they determined to do something 
about Bill Poole immediately. They went 
to the saloon about midnight, and found 


Poole standing at the bar with Lozier, 
/ Shay, and other friends and supporters. 


Paudeen, the last of the group to enter, 


. locked the door. 


Immediately Poole and  Paudeen 


clenched, we are told, and then: 


Clutching Poole’s coat lapels, Paudeen 
spat three times in his face and dared him 
Poole calmly drew five golden 
eagles from his pockets and slapped them 


on the bar, offering to fight any man of 


the Tammany group who would cover his 
money, but remarking that Paudeen was 


not worth fighting. For a moment no one 
‘moved, and then Turner eried in great 


excitement: 


playing a huge Colt’s revolver, 


stretched arms. 


COS eleven nie 

He quickly flung aside his Talma, dis- 
with a 
long barrel, strapped about his waist. 
He drew the weapon, leveled it in the hol- 
low of his elbow and pulled the trigger. 
But his aim was poor and he shot himself 
in the arm, whereupon he screeched and 
fell to the floor. Then he fired again, 
striking Poole in the leg. Bill the Butcher 
staggered forward under the impact of 
the bullet, clutching at Baker with out- 
But the latter dodged, 


~and as Poole fell heavily to the floor Baker 


drew a pistol and placed it against his 
chest. 
~“T guess I'll take you, anyhow,” 
Baker. 

He fired twice, but Bill the Butcher, 
altho one of the bullets had penetrated his 
heart and the other had ripped into his 
abdomen, slowly scrambled to his feet. 
For a moment he stood swaying before the 
bar, and then he seized a huge carving 
knife and staggered toward Baker, scream- 
ing that he would cut his assailant’s heart 
out. But he had gone but a few feet when 


said 


_he collapsed inte Shay’s arms, and Baker, 


Turner, and the others escaped through 
the front door, which Paudeen had un- 
locked. As Poole fell he flung the knife, 
and the blade quivered in the door jamb 
as Baker fled. Every one who had been in 
the Hall, except Baker, surrendered to the 
police within two hours, but Baker crossed 
the Hudson River to Jersey City, where he 
remained in hiding until March 10, when 
he boarded the brig Jsabella Jewett, bound 
for the Canary Islands. George Law, a 
wealthy leader of the Native American 
party, put his clipper yacht Grapeshot at 
the disposal of the authorities, and the 
swift vessel was dispatched in pursuit of 
the brig. The Jsabella Jewett was over- 
hauled two hours out of Teneriffe, and 
New York policemen took Baker off and 
brought him in irons back to New York. 
He was promptly indicted, together with 
Turner, Morrissey, Paudeen, and several 
others, and was thrice brought to trial. 
But each time the jury disagreed, and 
finally the authorities abandoned the prose- 
cution and Baker was released. 

Despite his wounds, Poole lived for 
fourteen days after the shooting, to the 
vast amazement of his doctors, who de- 
clared vehemently that it was unnatural 
for a man to linger so long with a bullet in 
his heart. But at last, while Tom Hyer and 
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Fruit Nourishment 


Energy Value 
Body-building Minerals 


the breakfast fruit course! 
“How delicious,’ exclaims 


fashionable Palm Beach. 

“And how very convenient,” add 
busy women all over the land. 
“There’s our fruit juice for break- 
fast, all squeezed and ready.” 


Jie: of fresh grapes for 


So Welch’s Grape Juice appears 
as the morning fruit juice more and 
more often on breakfast tables 
everywhere. 


Healthful as the Fresh Grapes 


It’s the most natural thing in the 
world. Because of course Welch’s 
is good for you. And it’s such a 
happy change for breakfast. It is 
the pure, rich juice squeezed right 
from fresh grapes. 


All the invigorating qualities of 
the fresh fruit are held in this juice 
—the vitamins, mineral salts, laxa- 
tive properties, that make fresh 


All in this Refreshing Fruit Juice 


fruit so important for you; the 
nourishing, natural fruit sugar and 
the valuable fresh-fruit properties 
that fight against acidity. 
Welch’sis rich in all these health- 


building essentials. 


Rich in Flavor of the Fruit 


And it is rich in all the fine flavor of the 
choicest Concord grapes in each year’s 
vintage. 

Once you’ve tasted Welch’s no other 
grape juice can ever satisfy you; the 
difference in flavor is apparent, whether 
you serve your grape juice straight, 
blended or diluted. Recipes are on 
every label. 

It’s a fine fruit juice for ehiien and 
they like it as well as grown ups. 

At the soda fountain have straight 


Welch’s or Welch “‘ade’’. 


Free— Book of Fruit Drinks—Write to The 
Welch Grape Juice Co., D-88, Westfield, 
N. Y. In Canada—St. Catharines, Ont. 


Look for the Welch name on Grape 
Fuice .. Grape Felly . . Grapelade 


WELCH’'S 


ONCE YOU’VE TASTED WELCH’S NO OTHER GRAPE JUICE WILL DO 


or 
K=) 
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The purpose of each 


in a free and natu 
complete action. 


HE oddly shaped Si-wel-clo saddle 
seat and bow] fulfills a vital mission. 
curve and dip is not merely one of 


grace and beauty. They aim to place organs and muscles 


ral position—stimulating them to 


Doctors give full credit to the Improved Quiet Si-wel-clo 
for aiding them in their battle against constipation. The 
very comfort of the saddle seat minimizes the unhygienic 


tendency, especially 


noticeable in children, to grudge 


sufficient time for proper elimination. 


While the term “quiet” is comparative, we may safely use 
the word in connection with the operation of the Si-wel-clo. 


No gushing, gurgling 


noises will resound throughout the 


house to annoy you and embarrass your guests. And with 
the Si-wel-clo’s desirable attribute of quietness comes the 


The owner of this Wisconsin residence 
had it equipped with the best plumbing 
fixtures—‘*TE-PE-CO”’ in other words. 


life-long beauty of all-clay and a 
mechanical excellence of fittings 
which obviate the frequent visits 
of the plumber. 


Send 10c for our plan book No. 
V-6 “Bathrooms of Character”. 


In addition to many useful hints 
and plans it will show the many 
“Te-pe-co” Plumbing Fixtures for 
bathroom, toilet, kitchen or 
laundry. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES 


COMPANY 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
Boston New York San Francisco 


Philadelphia 
Export Office: 115 Broad St., New York City 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


other Native American gladiators watched 
anxiously by his bedside and relayed bul- 
letins to a sorrowful crowd in the street, 
Bill the Butcher died, gasping with his 
last breath: 4 

‘“Good-by, boys: I die a true American!” 


LOOKING ON WHILE PRESIDENT- 
MAKERS GO MAD 


A YOUNG woman in the baleony had 
unfurled a tremendous picture of 
Roosevelt which descended nearly to the 
heads of those sitting below. ‘‘Headed by 
Hiram Johnson,”’ we read in Charles Willis 
Thompson’s ‘‘Big Moments of National 
Conventions”? in the New York Times 
Magazine, ‘‘the Roosevelt men yelled and 
stampeded about the floor. The delirium 
grew; standards were plucked out of the 
floor and waved. The procession of men 
with flushed faces and staring eyes roved 
madly around the hall. At last it invaded 
the gallery, raised the young woman on the 
shoulders of two delegates, descended to 
the floor, invaded the platform, deposed 
the Chairman, Elihu Root, and installed 
the girl in his place. For fifteen minutes 
she presided over Bedlam, her own face 
red and her eyes staring with excitement, 
while Root stood in the background waiting 
for reason to return.’ It was at the Re- 
publican Convention in Chieago in 1912. 
Mr. Thompson reminds us, that convention 
at which William Howard Taft was nom- 
inated for a second term as President. 
defeating Theodore Roosevelt, who left 
the party to form the Progressives and 
run independently for another term. Mr. 
Thompson writes further of the dramatie 
and well-remembered political events of 
that year: 


The three conventions of 1912 ‘“‘beggar 
description.’”’ Never was there another 
such year. Since the first Presidential 
Convention was held, almost a century 
ago, there has not been a year in which the 
rival conventions were more uniformly 
picturesque. Two of the 1912 events were 
riotous from start to finish; the third was 
one of strange religious fervor. It would 
take a chapter to mention all the tumultu- 
ous, bewildering incidents that tumbled 
over one another’s heels. For the historian 
who must be brief it is difficult to make 
a choice in such an endless procession of 
sensations, where every hour had its unique 
thrill. 

In the Republican Convention the 
climaxes crowded so fast that a selection 
is impossible. The whole thing, however, 
was epitomized in the scene already men- 
tioned, when an excited woman was placed 
in the chair and Chairman Root was forced 
into the background. For the time the 
delegates were quite mad. They stood 
before the frenzied woman, obeying her 
orders implicitly as she gave them. Some- 
times she flaunted her picture of Roosevelt, 
which by this time had been torn to ribbons, 
and ordered them to cheer it. Sometimes 
she named a song and called on them to 
sing it, but whatever she ordered them to 


do they did. Part of her army had surged 
on the platform after her, and Chairman 
Root was lost in the crowd. This astound- 
ing performance lasted fifteen minutes. 
The young woman was Mrs. W. A. Davis 
of Chicago. 

The Democratic Convention, which 
followed almost immediately, was just as 
full of extraordinary and passion-raising 
events. If one has to make a selection, 
it will have to be the hour when Bryan 
offered a resolution reading two delegates, 
August Belmont and Thomas F. Ryan, 
out of the party and pledging it to free it- 
self from Wall Street domination. The 
cyclone this action evoked stands by itself 
in history; and yet, for violence and fury, 
the attempt to mob Bryan and beat him 
over the head with State standards as he 
passed down the aisle during the balloting, 
when he was engineering the defeat of 
Clark and the nomination of Wilson, is 
also a thing that stands without parallel. 

The Progressive Convention which nom- 
inated Roosevelt was the only thing of its 
kind. I wrote of it at the time, ‘‘It is not 
a convention at all. It is an assemblage of 
religious enthusiasts. It is such a conven- 
tion as Peter the Hermit held. It is a 
Methodist camp meeting done over into 
political terms.”’ 

The delegates joined fervently in singing 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers’ and ‘‘The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,’ and the 
opening prayer was interrupted by shouts 
of ‘“‘Amen!” The convention was an 
embodied response to Roosevelt’s trumpet 
blast to the delegates, ‘‘We stand at Arma- 
geddon, and we battle for the Lord.” It 
is impossible to pick out a single dramatic 

episode, for the convention itself was 
a sustained drama, and a moving one. 


Vivid and dramatic scenes enlivened 
national conventions prior to 1912. In 
1896, for example, both Democratic and 
Republican emotions were storm-tossed. 
Most voters who can recall the summer of 
1896, however, think of only one episode. 
Mr. Thompson’s memory includes more, 
as we shall see: : 


If Bryan had not raised the Cross of 
Gold so high that nobody now ean see 
anything else in looking back at 1896, the 
Republican Convention of that year would 
have a high place in political melodrama. 
It, like the Democratic meeting a few 
weeks later, was disrupted over the silver 
question, and the fight was over a platform 
plank on that issue. The Silver Republi- 
eans fought for free coinage and were 
beaten. Thirty-four of them rose and left 
the hall to signify dramatically that they 
were through with the Republican party. 
This is the last affront that can be offered 
to a party, and usually leads to violent 
scenes. It would have done so in this case 
had not the bolters been led out of the hall 
by Senator Henry M. Teller of Colorado, 
an old man who had been one of the most 
eminent Republican leaders for thirty 
years. Tears were coursing down his 
cheeks as he went his slow way at the head 
of his sad procession, and the delegates, 
with sullen respect for him, restrained their 
wrath, or confined it to growls and mutters. 

This drama, which had a melancholy 
dignity—for every man there knew what 
it cost Teller to break with the memories of 
his whole life—was overshadowed almost 
immediately by one that became historic. 
The Democratic Convention was full of 
sensations from first to last, but all the 
others were eclipsed by the tremendous 
scene that followed Bryan’s Cross-of-Gold 
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FAMOUS 


SZ Ciliens 
of the Early Republic 


qere entertained in 
this Assembly Room 


For this Colonial door, as for any style 
of door, there is correct hardware by Sargent 


Tue Assembly Room of the City 
Tavern in Alexandria, Virginia, is rich 
in historic memories. Here, Washing- 
ton danced. Here, Lafayette dined. 
This room is rich, too, in its furnishings 
from the hands of Colonial craftsmen. 

In the Metropolitan Museum are 
17th, 18th, and early 19th century 
interiors of interest to those who build 
in Colonial or Georgian tradition. For 
these, as for all house builders, Sargent 
manufactures solid brass and solid 
bronze hardware of authentic design- 
ing. Gleaming brass knockers and 
handles for entrance doorways ... 
strong, solid rim-locks and complete 
sets for interior doors... these may be 
obtained. Hardware exactly machined 
and precisely fitted. Made for genera- 
tions of certain, quiet use. 

Write for a free copy of “Hardware 
for Utility and Ornamentation,” the 
Sargent booklet. From it, with your 
architect, select pieces for your home. 
Sargent & Co., Hardware Manufactur- 
ers, 40 Water St., New Haven, Conn. 


SS 
No. 1982 (shown above) is a Colonial 
knob, similar to one used in the Mar- 
mion Room of the American Wing. 
With it ask for keyplate No. 811. Thts 
plain, round brass knob (atright) with 
its simple keyplate would also be correct 
on the door above. The keyplate is No. 
711. The knob is No. 1602 in the book 
of Sargent designs. These are but two of 
many designs by Sargent. 
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Here is pictured the door of the Assembly 
Room in the American Wing, restored 
from a photograph in the possession of 
the Metropolitan Museum. On it 1s 
displayed Sargent Hardware of solid 
brass, in a design that might have been 
selected by its very builders in the 
1790's. Knob No. 1606. Keyplate 817. 
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Wuat sentiment can you hope 
for in a home with no hearth? 
A place for big chairs (and not 
only on winter nights); a spot 
to make home lovable. The fire- 
place alone is almost sufficient 
warrant for building a house! 

The beauty of a fireplace rests 
in the wood that’s used. . That 
is why the foremost manufac- 
turers of sash, doors and in- 
terior trim choose Pondosa Pine. 
These men know that Pondosa 
is well seasoned, and will saw 
and plane to perfection. It takes 
the most delicate carving. The 
paint will not streak or crackle, 
but will always stay smooth 
and clean. 


What is true of Pondosa for 


Pondosa Pine 


Jne Pick o'the Pines 


Surely you'll 
have a fireplace! 
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the fireplace is true of Pondosa 
for every other place in the 
home—mouldings, staircases, bal- 
ustrades, paneling for the break- 
fast nook, library, den, or living- 
room. And outside, Pondosa can 
be used for siding, cornice work, 
porches, railing, and all exterior 
trim. In fact, anywhere that a 
light, easily worked wood is 
needed, Pondosa Pine is ideal. 
What a pleasant task it is— 
building a home! If you request 
your architect or builder to use 
Pondosa Pine, you will protect 
yourself from possible disap- 
pointment later on. For further 
information, address Dept. 30, 
Western Pine Manufacturers 
Association, Portland, Oregon. 
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It was a speech in opposition to 
the gold plank advocated by David B. Hill. 
The delegates went mad; they seized Bryan, 
lifted him shoulder-high, and went ram- 
paging over the floor with him like mad- 


speech. 


men, which for the time they were. When 
the nomination came to be made, tho 
Bryan had not been thought of except in 
the secret councils of the leaders, and tho 
Richard P. Bland was the foremost candi- 
date, the delegates, still drunk with en- 
thusiasm, stampeded to the Nebraskan 
and started the party on its sixteen years of 
wandering through the wilderness. 


Four years ago the Democrats occupied 
the center of the stage again, as far as ex- 
citement was concerned. Their convention 
at Madison Square Garden in New York 
“broke all records,” the writer cemarks, 
continuing: 


The meeting lasted fifteen days, nineteen 
candidates were before it and it nominated 
John W. Davis on the 103d ballot. It was 
the bitterest, most furious convention ever 
held, not excepting the Charleston Con- 
vention of 1860, which had to break up 
without making a nomination. It was 
studded with passionate outbursts; fist 
fights on the floor were frequent. 

For the first time the country listened 
over the radio to the sound of a party fight- 
ing within itself. The event is so fresh in 
memory that its incidents need not be 
repeated. As everybody remembers, the 
religious issue was brought up, the first 
occasion on which a great party had fallen 
a prey to its malign influence. The anti- 
Klan plank was beaten by only one vote, 
amid tempestuous and rowdy performances 
on both sides. From Maine to Oregon 
listeners at the radio could hear the gal- 
leries shouting ‘‘Oil!’’ at MeAdoo’s name 
and ‘‘Booze!”’ at Smith’s. It seemed as 
if the convention would have to repeat 
the record of 1860 and adjourn without a 
nomination. 

We are too close to it to judge yet what 
single incident will stand out in history. 
A good guess is that it will be Bryan’s last 
fight, which was against the anti-Klan 
plan. ‘‘This is probably the last conven- 
tion of my party at which I shall be a dele- 
gate,” he said with unconscious prophecy. 
It was remarked, without much apprecia- 
tion of its significance, that he was not his 
old self. The resiliency was gone. When 
he was booed and hissed, as happened 
during that long turmoil, he made sharp 
replies, but they were not the smashing, 
pulverizing retorts that had overborne his 
baiters at Baltimore in 1912. A year 
later Bryan was dead. ; 


At the end of his article Mr. Thompson 
abandons the réle of historian for that of 
prophet, and speculates as follows on what 
may be done to enliven the national scene 
by the Republicans at Kansas City and the 
Democrats at Houston: 


It is certain that one of the conventions 
this year will add its contribution, and ex- 
tremely likely that both of them will. 
Why there should be any bitterness in the 
Republican camp is difficult to wunder- 
stand, but it is evident that, for some rea- 
son, there is animosity against the leading 


candidate, and it will no doubt lead to 
unusual scenes at Kansas City. 

As for the Democratic side, there is no 
doubt at all. The religious issue which 
split the party into the factions of Madison 
Square is still to the fore, and so is the 
Prohibition question, which contributed 
the acrimony at San Francisco in 1920; 
both in a more insistent form. Voices in 
the South are heard saying that the 
Charleston smash-up will be repeated, but 
it is not likely that there will be any such 
secession as that of 1860. Madison Square 
left its warning in letters a mile high. There 
certainly will be, however, a last-ditch 
fight, and last-ditch fights are bitter. 


AN AMATEUR HOBO FINDS THE ROAD 
NOT SO BAD 


HE one-legged man in the Bowery of 

New York displayed his blue steel 
automatic, and seemed anxious to tell his 
story to a chance acquaintance. Being an 
amiable man and, at the moment, occupa- 
tionless, the chance acquaintance lent a 
_ willing ear. The one-legged man and his 
audience were both hobos. ‘‘I was 
ridin’ a train,’ the narrator began, ‘‘when 
a brakie comes anosin’ around and _ finds 
me hangin’ on between ears. He tells me 
to get off, but the train was goin’ pretty 
good, and I tries to give him a line. But 
that don’t do no good, and he gives the 
hand I was holdin’ on with a good clip, 
with his stick. So I fell off, under the 
wheels, and that’s how I come to have 
just one leg.’’ He patted the automatic 
affectionately. ‘‘I’m still travelin’,’’ he 
went on, ‘“‘and some day I’m goin’ to find 
- that bird.” 

The listener, William Jefferson Horan, 
known to his companions in the Bowery 
and on the road as ‘‘Happy,’’ passed the 
story on to Lindesay Parrott, a reporter 
for the New York Evening Post. Mr. 
Parrott recently went with ‘‘Happy’’ for 
a taste of hobo life on the road and in the 
jungle, and his experiences he embodied in 
a series of special articles. The jaunt, up 
the Hudson from New York City to New- 
burgh and Marlborough, in the same State, 
lasted only a few days, and Mr. Parrott 
ends with the comment that ‘“‘there have 
been worse week-ends in the country. Say 
what you will, it’s a healthy life.” 
“Happy,” the guide, was probably satis- 
fied, too, for he came out of the experience 
richer by $10, a razor, and a cake of soap 
he didn’t want. The trip included a night 
in Newburgh’s jail, which the reporter 
preferred to some New York ‘‘flop houses” 
he has slept in in the line of duty. They 
arrived in Newburgh in a rain-storm so 
heavy that: 


Even two tramps dived into a cheap, 
lighted restaurant. 

Dinner: Two corned-beef sandwiches, 
two cups of coffee. Price: Thirty cents. 
Later we met two hobos who had lived 
a day on that amount. 

‘““Tt’?s too wet to make the beach, and 
we’re liable to get picked up if we try a 
box-car. We'd better hit the cally, sure.” 

So when the restaurant proprietor 
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ARE YOU, TOO, 


a judge 


Ot CLGARE TET ES 


[including this menthol-cooled smoke} 


| Paces S you, 
too, have been tempted to join this 
nationwide discussion of Spud... 
the cigarette»that actually, notice- 
ably cools. 

There is still time! 

Spud has precipitated the great 
cigarette controversy of the age... 
never so many different comments 
from so many different people... 
from enthusiastic celebrities...from 
smoking beginners and smoking 
veterans...from those who like 
Spud and those who don’t. 

You have until the stroke of mid- 
night, June 30th, to give us your 
Spud experience. So send it along. 
It may be she experience! 

For example, do you find Spud’s 
first puff a really delightful, cooling 
effect? Do you anticipate its fra- 
grant little chill? 

Does it taper off to lasting, moist- 
cool throat comfort throuchout the 
whole first cigarette? And the next? 
And the next? 

Is it the start of as much tobacco 
enjoyment as you want...without 
that ‘‘smoked-out”’ feeling that 
pack-a-day smokers often get? 

Come on! Light a Spud for in- 
spiration and go to it! 


LAST MONTH 


§ of 
AOOO?} 
CASH 
PRIZES 


Ist: ‘Prize 0.0 0 0 Su ere t LODO 
2nd Prize + fe, ents oeetare 500 
STABPrize ss 5ckcn. 6+ eo enor. 250 
4thebrize.” . “sts, 50 treacle 100 
Next 5 Prizes $50 each een? LOO 
Next 10 Prizes 20 each PY ier 200 
Next 40 Prizes 10 each « »« 400 
Next 100 Prizes 5 each ete 500 


Next 400 Prizes 2each ..-. 800 
559 Prizes in all, totaling $4000 


THE JUDGES: 


FREDERICK C. KENDALL, Editor of ““Advere 
tising & Selling’’. 


JOHN LEE MAHIN, Vice-President, Street 
Railways Advertising Company. 


FLOYD W. PARSONS, Feature Writer, Editorial 
Director of several business papers and special 
writer for The Saturday Evening Post. 


CONTEST DETAILS 


1—Write a letter of 300 words or less, describing 
what you think of Spud Cigarettes. 2— Use one 
side of paper only. Put name and address on man- 
uscript. 3—Address envelope to P. O. Box 2374, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 4—Envelope must be post- 
marked before midnight June 30, 1928. 5—No 
communications acknowledged. No manuscripts 
returned. 6—In case of ties, each tying contestant 
will be awarded the full amount of the prize tied 
for. 7—Contestants agree to accept decision o' 
judges as final. 8—Employees of Axton-Fisher 
Tobacco Company are not eligible. 


AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., Inc., Louisville, Ky., Largest Independent Cigarette Manufacturer 


SPUD 


menthol -cooled 


CIGARETTES 
20 for 20¢ 


IF you do not now use Spud, you may have a sam- 
ple (free) by addressing the manufacturer. If Spud 
Cigarettes are not obtainable near you, and you 
wish a supply for yourself or your friends, send 
stamps, check or money order for single package 
of 20 (20¢) or tin of 100 ($1.00); please name dealer. 


FREE BOOKLET 


It gives entertainingly, the story of Spud Cigarettes 
and what people havesaid about them. Use coupon. 


Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
PLEASE send free booklet, ‘“‘Welcome, little stranger’’. 


If you wish SPUD CIGARETTES, check below; 
1 Sample Package of 20 (Enclose 20¢) 
1 Tin of 100 (Enclose £1.00) 


6-L.D. 
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Money Can Not Buy a 
Better Writing Pen 


14. points to choose from 


—if you buy a Wahl 


From these 14 Wahl graduated, easy- 
writing points, pick the one that fits your 
writing stroke. 


See your dealer today. He will gladly 
assist you in selecting the one pen 
that was made for you. 


For real writing satisfaction pick 
your pen by its point. That means 
Wahl, a matchless value at this 
sensible price, five dollars. 


> BD 


Eversharp Eversharp 
pencil 10 match pencil to match 
$3.50 $3.50 


de 
SES | 
cee 


_ EVERSHARP 


~/ PENS AND PENCILS 


© 1928, The Wahl Company, Chicago: The Wahl Company, Ltd., Toronto 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


started throwing us hard looks, we paid up 
and went to the police station. 


“Vou want lodging? What’s your 
name?” the formula is invariable. 

‘‘William Jefferson Horan.” 

We got lodging, too. ‘‘Happy” had 


nothing to give up. The reporter yielded 
half a pack of cigarets. Money was 
already hidden. 

“Take this and come along,” said the 
guard. ‘‘This’” was a brass tag—Num- 
ber 43—good to get the cigarets back 
with in the morning. We went up-stairs 
to a private room. There were two win- 
dows—open—a wash-bowl, a columnar 
radiator in the very center of the stone 
floor, and one cot. 

‘‘Share that between you,” the guard 
ordered. ‘‘Mind you don’t mess up this 
floor.”’ 

By luck we had Bitidered into special 


quarters. The walls were bare brick, 
painted green. The cot had a leather 
mattress. 


The place was scrupulously clean, warm, 
and well-aired. Your reporter had slept 
in Bowery lodging-houses far worse than 
this country lock-up—evidently a super- 
numerary cell rather than the “‘cally.” 

In these places, you sleep until your 
position becomes too uncomfortable, wake, 
pick a new one, and repeat the process. 
A big wooden, bar fastened the door. The 
cigarets were gone. So there was nothing 
else to do. ‘‘Happy’’ refused the reporter’s 
coat as a pillow on the floor. 

It must have been well after midnight 
when a big negro came in, and no sooner 
had the bar slammed than he coveted that 
comfortless cot. He took off his coat and 
looked hard at the reporter. 

‘Tf you’re lucky, you get a bed, eh?” he 
remarked. 

He was six feet tall. He took off a 
couple of sweaters and looked some more. 
The reporter stared back, ready to cling 
grimly to the bed’s steel frame. 

““Git down on the floor, ’bo. 
slept on ’em before.”’ 

‘““Happy’”’ took the negro from the rear 
with that broadside. ‘‘Happy”’ is a size- 
able man, tho fat. Two to one is a good 
rule. 

““T rode a train in from that big ole town 
up the river (it was Kingston); I’m tired,” 
he said. He flopped on the floor. 

By and by conversation began, amicably. 
The negro was heading South—‘‘For any 
place I can get a job,” he said. He was 
taking a chance, riding trains. He hadn’t 
anything to lose if he was caught. 

“No, hikin? for me’ he ssaidy ss last 
time I hiked this State, a guy in a car 
stopt me. ‘Tired of walkin’?’ he says. 
‘Sure I am,’ I tells him. ‘Why don’t you 
run a while?’ he says, and he drives away. 
I wisht I’d had a forty-five.”’ 

After a while the negro curled himself 


You’ve 


around the radiator and slept. ‘‘Happy”’ 
slept. Even the reporter slept, after in- 
terminable hours. Sleep is a merciful 
thing. 


The bar rattled back. 
‘““Get outa here, you lousy bums!” 
It was morning. 


Mr. Parrott answers the question which 
he feels some may ask—‘‘ How does it feel 
to be a hobo?”’: 


Once your mind is tuned to an almost 
complete inertia, and your body to places 


_ that are hard and effort that is vigorous, 
it isn’t a bad life. The only stumbling- 
block is the law. 

Thus: 

If a hobo walks through a town he can be 
picked up for vagrancy. 

If he dodges the town and walks the rail- 
road tracks or through the fields, it’s tres- 
passing. If he rides a train, he may get, 
in some States, eleven months and twenty- 
nine days in jail. 

If he buys food and doesn’t pay, that is 
theft. 

If he buys and shows much money—the 
police have a ‘‘holdover”’ for suspects. 

If he begs a meal, there’s a charge of 
~ mendicancy. 

Says ‘‘Happy”’: 

““There were two hobos came into town, 
and the bulls brought ’em up before the 
judge. 

“He told them to git goin’, and one of 
them hung around. He was arrested for 
disobeying. 

“The other hit the tracks to get a freight. 
The railroad ‘dicks’ picked him up. They 
both came back to the judge again, and 
they both got sixty days—one for leaving 
town and one for staying there.”’ 


Of his companion, the reporter writes: 


He isn’t exactly a hobo. The Bowery 
world falls into three classifications: bums, 
tramps, and hobos, with the real hobo as 
the aristocrat. The dictionary calls ‘‘hobo”’ 
“‘an idle, shiftless, wandering workman, 
ranking scarcely above the tramp,’’ but the 
Bowery puts him high in its scale. 

The hobo usually is young. ‘‘Happy”’ is 
fifty-odd. He doesn’t know his own age. 
The hobo is likely to travel long distances— 
mostly illegally. ‘‘Happy” makes short 
jaunts, now. He used to hop freight 
trains, but he’s too old now. The real 
hobos at this time of year are mostly in 
the South and West. 

“Tm a sort of combination general 
bum, tramp, and old hobo,” ‘‘Happy” 
describes himself. ‘‘That is, unless you’d 
call me just an old, inefficient fool.” 

“Happy ’”’ was born in New York. His 
father died. His mother was ‘‘taken 
away’”’ to an institution. He never had a 
trade. He became a lightweight boxer, 
and knew men who knew McGovern, and 
Jack Dempsey the Nonpareil (not the 
present Dempsey), and Stanley Ketchel. 
He worked as a preliminary boy. 

Now, he has an old overcoat that he 
says he hasn’t taken off for three months, 
a shirt with safety-pins doing duty for 
buttons, and a pair of shoes far too small 
and so without strings. 


The two adventurers had scarcely left 
New York for Newburgh by boat when 
they encountered three of their kind: 


Three old ’boes parked on_ stools, 
smoking and beefing. They, too, are head- 
ing north. We get some news of the road. 

“*Poke Red’ is out again with his 
mush pack.” 

“Poke Red”’ is so called because he has 
red hair and comes from Poughkeepsie. 
He is an umbrella-mender. 

“Wd Kane’ was hikin’ the pike into 
‘Philly’ and a big copperhead came across 
the road and bit him. He sat down and 
eut his leg with his razor and sucked out 
the poison. He hiked on into town and 
the does said he near died.” 

‘« Any one seen ‘ Big Limerick’ or ‘Whitey 
the Soldier’?”’ 

Nobody has, but the talk goes on. 
There’s no use recording the names. 
Usually, tho, they simply couple up a town 
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Saving the 
minutes that 
count the most — 


Schick saves shaving time. It pays. Leisurely and cheerful 
breakfasts forerun effectual days. Almost all good stores 
will gladly show you this modern time-saving marvel. 


With the Schick—when you're lathered, you shave. Want 
a new blade?— 1 second and it is in place 
— 2 seconds under the faucet and your 


. a pl € as A B razor is clean, ready to put away. No time 
S ” ph Mitts C Jost taking apart or putting together. 
nL 


For a Schick has 20 superkeen blades in 
the handle. To insert a new blade, just 
a pull and a push of the plunger. That’s 
all. Nothing to ae nothing to put 
away, no dangerous blades to handle. 


If your dealer cannot provide Schicks, 
send us $5.00 for the silver-plated, or 
$7.50 for the gold-plated model. A clip 
of 20 blades comes with each—20 more 


snap if for 75c. Magazine Repeating Razor Com- 
ack pany, 285 Madison Avenue, New York 
(old blade City. Canadian Distributors: T. S. Simms 
Fa eaa & Co., Ltd., Saint John, N. B., Montreal, . 
slides in? Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 


MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR COMPANY 
Dept. L6, 285 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Please send me a Schick Razor complete with 20 blades. I enclose 
O $5 for razor in silver plate. 0 $7.50 for razor in gold plate. 
CZ Extra clip of 20 blades, 75c. In Canada: Silver-plated razor with 
20 blades, $6.50; gold-plated, $10. Extra clip of 20 blades, $1.00. 
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Starter, generator, horn, wind- 
shield wiper and all squeak 
sources need 3-in-One. Use 
regularly and liberally. 


Model T Ford Timers last longer 
and don’t gum up when oiled 
with 3-in-One. Keeps points 
clean—spark plugs firing right. 
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ina New Role 


Have you ever tried 3-in-One for cleaning 
and polishing your automobile? 


Then try it today. You'll be surprised how 
quickly it removes that lusterless scum that 
won't wash off. And how it does polish! 
Duco and other lacquers, enamel, paint—all 
take on a hard, dry, greaseless luster that 
lasts and doesn’t hold onto dust. 


% 
3-in-One 
PreventsRust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


For best results 3-in-One must be used right—the 
way that thousands of clever housekeepers used it 
for cleaning and polishing fine furniture. Here’s 
the way. Read carefully! 

Wring out a clothin water. Apply 3-in-One to the cloth. 

Rub a small space at a time. Polish with dry cloth. 

Rinse the cleaning cloth and re-oil frequently. 
Sounds odd, doesn’t it? Oil and water! Who ever 
heard of such a thing! But just you wait until 
you've tried it. Then you'll know there is some- 
thing new under the sun. 


Rub nickeled parts, lamps, bumpers, radiator shell, with cloth 
saturated with 3-in-One to prevent rust and tarnish. Then 
polish with dry cheese cloth. Won’t spot with water—stays 
bright long. Oil all latches—doors close easier. 

3-in-One is sold by auto accessory, hardware, grocery, drug 
and general stores in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans and bottles. 


FREE: Novel sample and illustrated Rotogravure leaflet covering 

*all automobile uses. Request both on a postal card. 
Manufactured since 1894 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 William St., New York, N. Y. 


“Reduces Jars in Auto Cars” 
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and an attribute—‘‘Cincinnati Slim,” ‘‘Chi- 
cago Red,” and the like. 

‘All the pickers are out down in Princess 
Anne, Maryland. They’ll be hitting up 
here in a week or two.” 

Princess Anne is a big strawberry town. 
Also the Pennsylvania Railroad runs from 
there conveniently into New York. The 
strawberries go up in the cars, and the 
pickers on the couplings. 

It’s a five-hour trip to Newburgh by 
boat, and an hour exhausts the early 
season news. ‘The conversation begins to 
get philosophical—hobo philosophy. 

‘“Seience is a wonderful thing. Some 
day, science will be able to tell just what’s 
going to happen at a certain place at a 
certain time, years ahead.” 

Another ’bo thinks science is in the pay 
of capitalists. 

“‘Karl Marx says ” he quotes some- 
thing Karl Marx could never have under- 
stood.” 

“He never read Karl Marx,” says 
“Happy” in an aside. ‘“‘Just heard about 
him up in some jungle.” 


After their night in jail, ‘‘Happy”’ and 
Mr. Parrott went on to Marlborough, 


ees 


chiefly to see the ‘‘jungle”’ there, famous 
in the annals of the road, and where the 
writer heard some more hobo talk. Of the 
trip to the jungle, we read: 


We hiked. The State road was as empty 
as our pockets. Once, as we stopt at a 
stream to smoke, a fellow tramp passed us, 
talking to himself as he moved. He didn’t 
answer ‘‘Happy’s’’ hail, just kept on 
swearing as he went past, with a long, 
thrusting stride that might take him 
twenty-five miles before nightfall. 

We walked on into Barnes’s farmyard 
and looked at the bunk-house to see who 
was there. 

To a tramp, these up-State farmers’ 
bunk-houses are an institution. They are 
disused barns, or shacks, or hen-coops. 
The bed places are simple, the frames of 
cots, without mattress, blanket, or pillow. 
There is a stove, or a cooking place outside 
the door, and the pump is never far away. 

In the berry-picking season these shacks 
are jammed with hoboes, working a day 
or two at each farm, moving on somewhere 
else. To-day Barnes’s bunk-house was 
open. There’s nothing to steal, and. the 
door has no key. 

A couple of old, torn garments—a shirt, 
an undershirt and some tattered trousers— 
lay on one of the beds. The cooking pots 
stood on the cold stove. The windows 
were shuttered up. Evidently hobo-work 
hadn’t begun this season on Barnes’s farm, 
and we didn’t wait to ask. We kept on 
moving. 

And tramp we did, on into Marlborough, 
all of eight miles before breakfast, to find 
that little village above the Hudson just 
getting up for the day. 

The reporter insisted on ham and eggs 
for two in a Marlborough delicatessen, 
over ‘‘Happy’s”’ strenuous protest. 

“You could live for days on that,” he 
said. 

But eight miles before breakfast is a 
strong argument, and ‘‘ Happy ”’ ate the ham 
and eggs when they were set before him. 
Then we bought dinner. That’s the way 
with tramps. One meal down, start 
rustling for the next. 


Beans we bought. A loaf of bread, three 
tea-balls, ten cents’ worth of bacon. That 
made enough for lunch and dinner both, for 
a total of forty-one cents. 

This is orthodox enough, because the 
price is so low. But, explained ‘‘Happy,”’ 
it would have been better to ‘“‘bum” the 
local butcher for old meat, and the grocer 
for a potato and a carrot or two, and make 
“mulligan.’’ 

Also, the reporter bought a razor and a 
ten-cent cake of soap. ‘‘Happy”’ advo- 
cated that. He carries a beard, himself, 
but the reporter’s three-day crop of whis- 
kers seemed to annoy him. 

“The first thing you see any real hobo 
do when he gets to a jungle is boil his 
clothes, and shave. I’m just an inefficient 
old bum. But you look like one of those 
Western hobos—young men with clean 
shirts. Go on, buy a razor.” 

“Happy,” it should be mentioned, didn’t 
even try to shave. 

The jungle is in a hollow, off the tracks, 
the railroad embankment on one side, and 
a high cliff on the other. It was empty 
when we dropt down into it, but a log 
was still smoking in the iron fireplace. 
Some one had just left. The pots and pans 
had been freshly scrubbed. Everything 
was neat and clean. There were some 
coffee-grounds and water left on the stove. 


THE COVER 


ASTEL painting developed into a 

fine art in France in the eighteenth 
century, but in England this delicate 
medium did not appeal so strongly to 
artists. Our cover represents one, however, 
whose work was so good that France 
honors him with a place in the Louvre. 


Whistler revived the art, but his method of 


handling was far removed from these 
eighteenth-century masters. He was con- 
tent to brush lightly over the surface of 
some rough paper, but he achieved a 
luminosity that the earlier practitioners 
did not get, as their method was more akin 
to painting in oil. In the “International 
Encyclopedia’? these biographical facts 
are given of John Russell, who lived be- 
tween the years of 1745 and 1806. 


He was an English painter of portraits 
in pastel, and was born in Guildford, 
Surrey, and studied under Francis Cotes. 
Removing to London about 1768, he soon 
developed into the greatest painter in 
pastel of the early British school. He was 
appointed painter in crayons to George 
Ill, and was elected Royal Academician 
(1788). His portraits, which have pre- 
served their early freshness, are simply 
composed and accurately drawn. The 
eolor is luminous and brilliant, tho in 
earlier works oftén crude. Many of the 
best are in English country houses, inelud- 
ing Miss Faden, Mrs. Fitzherbert, Sir 
Joseph Banks, and Bartolozzi. His ‘‘ Child 
with Cherries” is in the Louvre, and the 
Topham Family (1791) is in the Morgan 
collection (Metropolitan Museum, New 
York). Heinvented a method of preparing 
pastels, explained in his ‘‘Elements of 
Painting with Crayons’’ (1772-77). Russell 
was also known as an amateur astronomer. 
He was especially prominent as a zealous 
convert to Methodism. His son William 
(1780-1870), for forty years rector of 
Shepperton, also painted a few excellent 
pastels, sometimes confused with those of 
his father. 
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Coupes $4.25 
Coaches 9.25 
Sedans 10.35 


car’s upholstery 
fresh, new and lovely. The colors 


everlastingly 


harmonize perfectly with the 
colors of the new cars. 


They dress up an old bus—make 
it bright, new, cheerful, fresh and 
clean. You don’t have to mur- 
mur apologies when you ask 
guests to ride with you, for 
Biltmores keep dainty frocks and 
summer clothing clean. 


They are pleasant to sit on in 
hot weather—no sticky nap, to 
cling to your clothing. They are 
hard finished, smooth, easy to 
brush and most delightfully cool 
feeling. 


The fabrics are the same as in 
the famous Biltmore complete 


door and seat covers you have 
seen advertised in this publica- 
tion so extensively. 


Car owners: Start the new car 
with Biltmore covers. Car dealers 
everywhere, auto supply and de- 
partment stores will deliver or 
order a set for you promptly. 


At the low price of $4.25 per set 
for Coupes, $9.25 for Coaches, 
$10.35 for Sedans, everyone can 
afford this protection for car 
seats and backs. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will send you a set direct 
C. O. D. Specify make, model 
number, type, and color desired. 


BILIMO RE 


ADJUSTABLE 


T.M.REG. 
U.S.PAT.OFF. 


SLIP ON COVERS 


PATENTS 
PENDING 


Special prices on Biltmore Slip-On covers are being featured 
by the dealers listed below. 


On Pacific Coast (from Denver West) sold by all stores of Western Auto Supply Co. 


Alexandria, La— Hemenway Furniture Co., Ltd. 
Atlanta, Ga.—M. Rich & Bros. Company 
Augusta, Ga.—J. B. White & Co. 


Baton Rouge, La.—Rosenfield Dry Goods Co., Ltd. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Burger-Phillips Company 
Charleston, S. C.—C. B. Prentiss Co. 
Charleston, W. Va.—F. W. Hughes Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C.—J. B. Ivey & Co. 

Chicago, Ill. (State, Jackson, Van Buren, 


Wabash)—The Davis Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The Fair Store Co. 
Dallas, Texas—Sanger Bros., Inc. 
Denver, Colo.— Golden Eagle Dry Goods Co. 


Galveston, Texas—Clark W. Thompson Company 


Hutchinson, Kansas—Pegues-Wright Co. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Pfeifer Bros. 

Louisville, Ky.—Herman Straus & Sons Co. 

Los Angeles, Calif.—Broadway Department Store 
Los Angeles, Calif.—Hirsch Mercantile Company 
Muskogee, Okla.—Calhoun Dry Goods Co. 

New Orleans, La.—Feibleman’s Inc. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—Kerr Dry Goods Co., Inc. 
Portsmouth, Ohio—The Marting Bros. Co. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—Walker Bros. Dry Goods Co. 
Seattle, Wash.—Fraser-Paterson Co. 

Tulsa, Okla.—Vandever Dry Goods Co. 

Waco, Texas—Sanger Bros., Inc. 

Wichita Falls, Texas—Perkins-Timberlake Co. 


The York Supply Company, Wholesale Distributors for Dayton District 
Johnson Bros. Auto Supp!y Co., Wholesale Distributors for Wichita District 


1746 Central Ave. 


The Cincinnati Auto Specialty Co. cincinnati, oitio 
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INVESTMENTS + AND + FINANCE 


THE WORLD-WIDE FEVER OF SPECULATION 


BE MAY HOLD THE RECORD for stock-market 

\ \ speculative activity, but the declaration by a Euro- 

pean press correspondent that ‘‘the character of the 
present speculation is distinctly international,’’ seems to be 
confirmed by the dispatches from Old World capitals. The 
world-wide speculative wave has been so conspicuous this spring 
that, as the editor of The Bache Review (published by J. 8. Bache 
and Company, bankers and brokers) notes, the theory is advanced 
in various quarters that ‘‘some irresistible economic or psycho- 
logical factor is at work un- 
seen and unrecognized.” This 
editor makes the suggestion 
that “‘if its effects were not 
apparently so far ahead, this 
might be a conviction of settle- 
ment all around, of the world’s 
war debts, based on a definite 
agreement as to reparation 
liabilities to be assumed by 
Germany through a secured 
issue of long-term bonds—the 
latter to be used to wipe out 
all other debts.’’ Alexander 
Dana Noyes, financial editor 
of the New York Times, is 
quoted as saying in that news- 
paper that the present gen- 
eral trend toward resumption 
of the gold standard would 
certainly account for reviving 
financial confidence, but gold 
resumption would cause price 
deflation rather than inflation 
—‘‘whether the markets of all 
the world might not be per- 
vaded by a simultaneous psy- 
chological influence is perhaps another matter,’ he adds. 

At any rate, the papers are noticing that along with the ‘‘four- 
million-share days’? on the New York Stock Exchange during 
March and April similar conditions suddenly arose in Europe’s 
markets. In London a violent speculative movement was 
staged, the cables noting that it made ‘‘no difference that con- 
servative financiers continue to urge caution.’”’ Then in Paris, 
as the New York Times points out, similar excitement has pre- 
vailed on the Bourse. In May, as compared with last Decem- 
ber, bank shares had risen ‘‘50 to 122 per cent. and shares of 
industrial companies 30 to 132 per cent.’”’ Some attribute this 
in part to the expectation of legal stabilization of the frane and 
in part to election results. But The Times quotes its corre- 
spondent as saying that the speculative public ‘‘now seems to be 
buying merely because prices are rising.” 

Such ‘‘simultaneous outbreak of excited speculation for the 
rise on the Stock Exchanges of the three great markets at New 
York, London, and Paris, conducted on all of them in the face 
of opposition by the banks,’ seems to The Times ‘‘a novel 
phenomenon of post-war finance”’: 


The coincidence would, indeed, have attracted great attention 
even before the war. Each market has its particular explana- 
tion for its own violent rise. London assigns the recovery of 
British trade from its great depression of 1926. Paris cites the 
unprecedentedly great import of gold into France, the corre- 
sponding increase in the bank-note circulation, and the new 
confidence born of prospective return to the gold standard. 
New York’s specific arguments are too familiar to need recapitu- 


EVERYTHING SEEMS SET—WHAT’S THE DELAY? 


—Treland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


lation; perhaps belief in boundless facilities for credit is at the 
moment the most popular. 

Every one familiar with the history of finance knows, however, 
that so general a movement, distributed over so many communi- 
ties, will usually have a single and larger economic cause. The 
other special considerations are mostly contributory influences. 
In Europe this exceptionally rapid rise of investment values 
might not unreasonably be ascribed, in the larger way, to actual 
or impending completion of European currency reform and to 
the export from the United States (partly because of such re- 
forms) of nearly $500,000,000 of its accumulated gold within 
nine months, a very great part 
of the shipment going to 
Europe. One curious aspect 
of that argument, however, 
lies in the fact that not only is 
the market which loses the gold 
advancing most enthusiasti- 
eally of all, but that, as all the 
reports from the European 
markets testify, it is buying 
orders for French and British 
stacks, cabled by American 
capitalists, which have pro- 
vided the principal motive 
power for the rise on the Paris 
and London stock exchanges. 

It might therefore be imag- 
ined either that the excited 
simultaneous advance on the 
three great stock markets 
proves a world-wide change in 
economic conditions, or that 
the speculation in Europe is 
primarily overflow from a 
rapidly rising tide of specula- 
tion at New York. In either 
case, the spectacle on all three 
markets of opposition to the 
scope of the movement from 
conservative banking quarters, 
and complete indifference by 
the Stock Exchange’s custom- 
ers to such opposition, sug- 
gests at least foodfor thought. There is always an arguable pos- 
sibility that the public at large may at such times have grasped 
certain elements of intrinsic value which experienced financiers 
had missed. Yet the deduction is also warranted, at any rate, 
by previous episodes of the kind, that prolonged and excited 
speculation which breaks loose from the ordinary restraint 
carries a contagion such as is bound in the long run to drive it 
beyond the bounds of reason. 


Js this simultaneous urge to speculation on various markets 
a mere coincidence, or a psychological phenomenon, The American 
Banker wonders, inclining to the belief that the truth probably 
lies somewhere between. Undoubtedly, it reasons, there are 
definite bases for the kind of optimism that translates itself in 
the acquisition of securities: 


In England trade is expanding and the long period of industrial 
depression probably has been overcome. In France the franc is 
about to be legally stabilized. Gold is pouring into Paris, not 
on forced banking import, but because of legitimate credit 
conditions. 

In the case of the United States, facts are too familiar to require 
enumeration. 

Perhaps the movement has gone too far. That remains to 
be seen. It is rather significant that the outbreak of specula- 
tion in different countries has not had the sanction of con- 
servative governing banking authorities. Asa matter of fact, 
it has progressed against their will and warning. The world as 
a whole may have in some mysterious manner acquired, through 
intuition, a better understanding of present conditions and what 
they mean to the future than banking leaders who deal with 
facts and remain uninfluenced by psychological bearings. Time 
will be required to tell whether the ‘“‘hunch” of the public is a 
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Ct An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


Tue sales manager of a West Virginia tool com- 
pany made personal calls upon a Cincinnati 
jobber for three years—without making a sale. 
Then one day he learned that a large job of 
work was to be started. He instantly called 
the jobber by Long Distance. Sold him a car- 
load of shovels. Amount of the order, $5000. 
Telephone charge, $1.30. 

In the packing industry, reams of correspon- 
dence are often exchanged before specifications 
can be agreed upon. In a 10-minute telephone 
conversation, an Austin, Minnesota, firm took 
a 5-catload order and laid the groundwork for 
future shipments of 500,000 pounds. The new 
customer was 1500 miles away. 


A Cedar Rapids insurance man had learned 
to use Long Distance while in the coal business. 
Each week from his desk he calls an average of 
20 of his salesmen. ‘‘It enables me to talk to 
them just as well as if I visited them in person.”’ 
In five years, his annual business has increased 
from one million to five and a half million 
dollars. 

What long distance calls could you profitably 
make now? They are inexpensive. New station 
to station day rates are: San Francisco to New 
York, $9. Pittsburgh to Boston, $2.20. Chicago 
to Detroit, $1.35. Newark to Philadelphia 
COC wet ce ke Olina py numiber takes less 
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How Roxana cut 
19ure work costs 
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Central Comptometer Bureau, Roxana Petroleum Corporation, St. Louis, Missourt 


of eC a year ago the question of centralizing 
all figure work of the several originating depart- 
ments in a standardized machine battery was up for 
decision by Mr. Walter F. Jones, General Auditor of 
the Roxana Petroleum Corporation at St. Louis. 
After a careful study of the proposition, the conclu- 
sions reached by Mr. Jones were: 


“The plan is sound and not 
difficult of execution, but to 
make it economically success- 
ful I must have: 

“First, a machine capable 
of high-speed on every form 
of figure work. 

“Second, a reliable source 
of supply for trained clerks 
able to use it at high-speed. 

“Third, and last, but not 
least, a local distributor who 
can give me both when I 
need them.” 

Finally the Comptometer 
was adopted for the work— 
provisionally. 


That is, it must make good 
in performance— measured 
by a carefully kept record 
of production. 


At the end of the year 
the figures showed a clear 
saving of better than $7500 
—nearly double the cost of 
the installation. 


Let us tell you, either by 
mail or through a represen- 
tative, more about the 
Comptometer way of or- 
ganizing, routing and han- 
dling figure work for greater 
production at less cost. 


It pays to investigate. 


Fett _ & TARRANT- MrFre.. Co. 
L/S1 NePautinavst: ClivGAG® 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


CONTROLLED-KEY 


REG. TRADE MARK 


If not made by Felt & Tarrant it’s not a Comptometer 
Only the Comptometer has the Controlled-key safeguard 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


better guide than the boasted knowledge of 
conservatism. Qualification is necessary 
here, for the public, as the word is under- 
stood, did not enter the market at the in- 
ception of the buying movement. Large 
operators and important inside interests 
originated and were responsible for the 
earlier upward swing. Not lightly can it be — 
assumed that buying of this character is © 
based on mere guesses. That speculation 
for the rise outran existing credit facilities is 
an entirely different phase of the question. 
Such a result might mark the limit of safe 
dealing; it would have no bearing on the 
earlier buying, which grew out of a feeling 
that the world isin for a better business era. 


The universality of the recent specula- 
tive fever attracts attention even outside 
the financial centers, the Asheville Times, 
for instance, remarking that these simul- 
taneous upward movements “‘may just 
as easily suddenly halt and decline”’: 


The brakes of higher bank rates may for 
a time be ignored—they were notably so 
in the period of excited speculation in the 
United States just after the war. But, 
when the yield from stocks becomes less 
than the interest rate on money, real in- 
vestors begin to salt down their profits. 
This point has always been reached before, 
with resulting readjustment of prices. 


“BABY BONDS” GOING OUT OF STYLE 


HE Liberty Bond flotations created a 
great demand for baby bonds, that is, 
bonds in denominations of less than $1,000. 
The market for these bonds was highly 
approved by investment authorities because 
it provided a means by which small inves- 
tors could secure higher returns for their 
money than they could if they simply put 
it in the savings banks, and, of course, 
these small investors acquired the security- 
buying habit. But now the demand is 
gradually tapering off. This is accounted 
for, we read on the financial page of the 
New York Times, by the tendency on the 
part of borrowing corporations to issue 
only bonds of large denominations: 
Despite the fact that purchasers of 
““baby’”’ bonds usually buy for investment 
and, consequently, take their bonds out 
of the market, the cost of printing such 
bonds and the bookkeeping expense con- 
nected with their sale is as great as that for 
$1,000 to $10,000 bonds. This difference, 
of course, is made up by the dealer when 


he charges a fraction more than the market 
on $1,000 bonds in making a sale. 


One reason why dealers who have been 
selling baby bonds find the business falling 
off is that ‘‘the small investors have in a 
sense outgrown $100 purchases and are 
entering the class of larger investors’’: 


The partial-payment plan on a $1,000 
bond appeals to many small investors who 
formerly have been content to accumulate 
several $100 bonds. 

Holders of Liberty bonds ealled for 
redemption who have desired to reinvest 
their money in other bonds have been — 
inclined to favor $1,000 denominations. — 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


May 23.—Chinese Northern forces recap- 
ture the City of Hokien and pursue 
Gen. Feng Yu-hsiang’s forces to the 
south, while the Nationalists continue 
their offensive at Paotingfu. 


The Italian dirigible airship Jtalia, under 
command of Gen. Umberto Nobile, 
passes over the North Pole, according 
to a dispatch. 


Six persons are killed and thirty-four 
injured by a bomb exploded in the 
offices of the Italian Consulate at 
Buenos Aires. 


May 24—Capt. George Wilkins and 
Lieut. Carl B. Eielson, who recently 
flew from Alaska to Spitsbergen by 
airplane, are received in Oslo, Norway, 
and are presented with the Norwegian 
Aero Club gold medals. 


Four leaders of a group of fifteen Alsatian 
autonomists, charged with conspiracy 
against the French Government, are 
convicted, and the others are ac- 
quitted. The convicted men are sen- 
tenced to one year each in prison, to 
be followed by five years’ exile. 


Serious demonstrations against Italy 
occur at Innsbruck, Austrian Tyrol, and 
the Italian flag is torn down, but after- 
ward restored after a protest from the 
Italian Consulate. 


May 25.—Capt. Emilio Carranza com- 
pletes a non-stop solo flight from San 
Diego, California, to Mexico City, in 
18 hours and 36 minutes. 


The City of Kalgan, 125 miles northwest 
of Peking, has surrendered to the 
Nationalist forces, according to dis- 
patches, and heavy fighting along the 
Peking-Hankow railway, a line of com- 
munication with the south, is reported. 


May 26.—The Italian dirigible [talia, ex- 
ploring the North Pole area, is reported 
down and calling for assistance. 


The Chinese Northern forces are reported 
opening an offensive to the southwest of 
Paotingfu, on the Peking-Hankow 
railroad, eighty miles southwest of 
Peking. 


May 28.—Norway prepares to attempt the 
rescue of the crew of the dirigible Jtalia 
by sending large airplanes, accompanied 
by station ships, to search the Polar 
wastes. 


Three engagements are reported between 
United States marines and Nicaraguan 
rebels, in which Capt. Robert Hunter, 
U.S. M. C., is killed. 


Capt. George Wilkins and his pilot, Carl 
B. Hielson, are received in Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 


Police protect legations and consulates of 
Jugoslavia and Austria in Rome to pre- 
vent student demonstrations in protest 
against reported attacks on the Italian 
population of Dalmatia and an anti- 
Italian demonstration at Innsbruck, 
Austrian Tyrol. 


DOMESTIC 


May 23.—President Coolidge vetoes the 
MeNary-Haugen farm-relief bill, at- 
taching to his message an opinion by 
Attorney-General Sargent that it is un- 
constitutional. 


A total of 218 lives, and possibly more, 
have been lost in mine disasters within 
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You can laugh 
at money worries 


if you follow this 
simple financial plan 


OU’RE interested in having the 

best possible time while you live 
—with the least worry and grind and 
discomfort. 

You don’t want to pay rent all your 
life—you hope to own your own 
home some day. And you don’t get 
any thrill out of the idea of appearing 
at an office or a mill or a store at the 
same old hour every morning until 
you die. 

You want to quit work sometime. 
And when you do quit you want to 
feel that you're justified in quitting— 
that you've earned it. You want to 
know that your wife and children will 
be taken care of, no matter what hap- 
pens to you. 

You can accomplish every one of 
these things—just by following a 
simple financial plan. 


How it works 


This simple system of investment plus 
protection was devised by financial 
experts. It calls merely for the deposit 
of a few dollars each month—the ex- 
act amount depending onyour age and 
the things you wish to accomplish. 

The minute you make your first 
small deposit you actually create an 
estate of $10,000 or more. This money 
comes to you when you are 60 or 65. 
And if you should not reach that age, 
it goes to your family. 

A few of the things you can pro- 
vide for by this plan are as follows: 
—money to send your children to col- 
lege—money foremergencies—money 
to live on in case you are permanently 
disabled—capital to start your son in 
business—money to pay off a mort- 


Plan sent free 


gage—an assured income for your fam- 
ily, no matter what happens to you. 

Don’t you want these things ? You 
can have them. 

The coupon at the bottom of this 
page will bring to you, free, the 
Phoenix Mutual “Prosperity Plan.” 

Sending for it is the first step to- 
wards real independence—protection 
for you and your family, no matter 
what happens—an education and 
every advantage for your children— 
leisure and comfort for yourself in 
later years. 

There’s no obligation. Send for 
your copy ow. 


@) PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. . . 


HERE are just a few of the things 
you can do under the Phoenix | 
Mutual Plan: l 


1 Retire with an income when you are 


60 or 65. Name 


Leave your home free of debt. 


Send your children to college. 

Create an estate. 

Makesure your income will go oneven 
though you become totally disabled. 
Leave an income for your family. 


Business Address... 
Home Address......- 
Creve a ee 


Date of Birth ee ee oe eee | 


First Policy Issued 1851 


Pxuoenrx Murvat Lirg Insurance Co. 
351 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. | 


Send me by mail, without obligation, my 
copy of your PROSPERITY PLAN”’ [ 


I 


(aS) 
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- 
EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When you tell the wife that you’ve never 
been in this supper club before and the host- 
ess greets you with a friendly “hello, Al”.... 


be nonchalant... light a MURAD Cigarette. 


© P. Lorillard Co., Inc., Est. 1760 


THOUGHT-CONTROL 
IN EVERY-DAY LIFE 


By James Alexander 


Edward W. Bok, Famous Author and Editor, says of it: 


“A book such as ‘Thought Control in Every-Day Life’ has in it the 
qualities that would make thousands more intelligent about themselves, 
happier, more cheerful, and more successful. It is a veritable path to 
‘know thyself,’ and the path in this case is very easy to tread; 
arguments are easily understood; methods are clearly expressed; we see 
ourselves in a clear looking-glass. As a so-called ‘self helpful book’ 
I know not its equal for simplicity and easy understanding.” 


PACKED FULL OF PRACTICAL HELP 


What Thought Really Is 

How Thoughts Enter the Mind 
How the Mind Works 

Ideas that Capture the Mind 
How to Practice Thought Control 
How to Switch Thought Aside 


How to Forget 


How to Break Bad Habits and 
Form Good Habits 


Thought Control in the Home 
and in Business 


Thought Control in Public Speaking 


The foregoing are but a few of the scores of topics treated in this new common-sense 
and practical 272-page book by the author of “The Cure of Self-Consciousness.” 


It is written in plain language that may be easily understood by the average reader. 
All of the instructions, hints and advice are equally applicable to both sexes. 


Cloth binding $2.00 net; by mail, $2.14, postpaid. All Booksellers, or The Publishers. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Continued 


four days, according to dispatches. of 
the Associated Press. The list of dead 
recovered from the Mather, Pennsyl- 
vania, mine disaster stands at 164, 
with some thirty miners 
accounted for. 


still un- 


May 24—George J. Anderson, newly 

elected President of the Consolidation 

- Coal Company, announces that the 

company is closing the least efficient 

of its mines for an indefinite period, as a 

step toward solving the evils of over- 

production, price-cutting, and wage- 
cutting. 


The Senate and House conferees agree 
upon, an estimated tax-reduction. bill of 
$222,495,000. 


The Senate overrides four Presidential 
vetoes—the 10 per cent. wage bonus for 
night postal employees, an increase in 
the allowance of fourth-class post- 
masters for light and heat, retirement 
pay for disabled emergency officers 
equal to that of Regular Army officers, 
and authorization for three annual 
appropriations for roads in certain 
States. The House having taken simi- 
lar action on the first three measures, 
they become laws. 


The Senate passes the second deficiency 
bill, carrying $149,000,000 for flood 
control, merchant-marine, hospitaliza- 
tion and other governmental activities, 
after rejecting President Coolidge’s 
recommendation for an appropriation of 
$150,000 with which to make a survey 
for the proposed Nicaraguan canal. 


May 25.—The Senate upholds President 
Coolidge’s veto of the MeNary-Haugen 
farm-relief bill, and passes the $222,- 
495,000 tax-reduction bill, with the 
provision for publicity of income-tax 
returns stricken out. The Senate also 
passes the Muscle Shoals bill, and the 
House passes the Boulder Dam bill. 


May 26.—The Senate refuses, 44 to 22, to 
adopt Senator Hale’s motion to bring 
up the Administration’s $274,000,000 
naval cruiser measure for consideration. 


The House adopts the conference report 
on the revised tax-reduction bill, and it 
goes to the President for approval. 


Acceptance in principle of the Kellogg 
proposal for the renunciation of war as 
an instrument of national policy is 
received at the State Department from 
Japan. 


May 27——An amateur wireless station in 
San Francisco and the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America hear distress signals 
relayed at Vladivostok from the Italian 
dirigible Jtalia, believed down some- 
where in the Arctic region. 


May 28.—President Coolidge signs the bill 
imereasing the salaries of 135,000 
Federal employees, which increases the 
annual pay-roll about $20,000,000. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States of America, 
meeting in Tulsa, Oklahoma, refuses 
overtures for participation in a con- 
ference to discuss union with the Chris- 
tian, Universalist and Congregation- 
alist Churches, but authorizes the 
creation of a committee to discuss terms 
of union with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 


Hight more bodies are taken from the 
ather coal mine, bringing the total 
number recovered to 180. 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Short-sighted. — A -girl with cotton 
stockings never sees a mouse.—Chaparral. 


Pass the Can-Opener.—Who puts the 
“ate” in a companionate marriage?— Life. 


Giving the Low-down.—Ross Wilson 
will sing a base solo.—Church ad in a Fort 
_ Huron (Mich.) paper. 


Out Where Men Are Men.—Wanted— 
One young tiger cat for a loving wife.— 
Ad in a Blackwell (Okla.) paper. 


Probably Door Handles.—Wonder what 
automobile mechanics wipe their hands on 
when there are no steering whtels handy?— 
Kansas Sour Ovl. 


Good News for Next Winter.—Coal— 
When you get of me you get the best, I 
have good dirt and cinders for sale.— 
Athens (O.) paper. 


Free Ride. “What's the 
shortest way to the emergency hospital?”’ 

Corp—‘Just stand right where you are.” 
—Wright Engine Builder. 


Got to Rest Some Time.—Watertown, 
March 20.—Mr. G. D. , who has been 
on a rip to the West Indies, has returned 
to this city.— Syracuse (N. Y.) paper. 


Meal Ticket.—Jim—‘‘That’s a wild, 
wild girl you have, Joe.” 

JoE—‘Well, she was wild. But I’ve 
got her so tame now she’ll eat right out of 
my purse.’’—Life. 


No, No, Not That!— 
FALL DENIES 
TAKING BRIDE 
FROM SINCLAIR 
—Stioux City Tribune. 


Shine-’em Up, Boss!—Citry Stickpr— 
“What does your son do?” 

FarmMer—‘‘He’sa bootblack in the city.”’ 

Ciry StickER—“‘Oh, I see, you make 
hay while the son shines.’”’— Purple Cow. 


Eugenic Triumph.—A son was born at 
the Litchfield county hospital, Winsted, 
Thursday, April 5, to Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Bruey and Mr. and Mrs. Lemuel P. 
Humphrey of South Norfolk.— Winsted 
(Conn.) paper. 


Lights! Action! Camera!—Of course 
you haven’t heard about the poor sap who 
married a screen star? Well, they sep- 
arated after a fortnight because she couldn’t 
love him properly without a director 
present.— New York Graphic. 


Where’s Conan Doyle?—From reliable 
authority it was learned this morning that 
Oral Daugherty, deceased president of 
district No. 1, U. M. W. of A., will appear 
in a mass meeting either at Bellaire or 
Bridgeport Tuesday.—Bellaire (O.) paper. 


Two-handed Courting—‘‘Girls were 
harder to kiss in your days, weren’t they, 
Grandpa?” 

“Well, mebbe; but it wasn’t so blame 
dangerous. The ol’ parlor sofa wasn’t 
apt to smash into a tree jest about the 
time ye got all puckered up.’’—Catalina 
Islander. 
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SIMONDS 


SAWS FILES, KNIVES STEEL 


AVAILABLE ON 
WODACK 
ALTA 
SKILSAW 
~ CROWE 
KWICKSAW 
“* PORTO 
SPEEDWAY 
ESKAY 
WALLACE 


o insure the p 
When order: 


SIMO 
The Saw Makers” i a ; Established 1832 
BRANCH OFFICES AND SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


The Literary Digest School and Collese 


or Directory ie 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Mary Baldwin College and Seminary Staunton, Virginia 
Howe-Marot School Thompson, Conn. 
Lindenwood College Box 728, St. Charles, Mo. 
National Kindergarten and Elementary College....................Box 568, Evanston, Il. 
St. Margaret’s School Box L, Waterbury, Conn. 
Frances Shimer School Box 648, Mt. Carroll, Tl. 
Starrett School for Girls Box 42, 4515 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Walnut Hill School Box H, Natick, Mass. 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys Box 933, Saltsburg, Pa. 
Milford’ School for Boys Box L, Milford, Conn. 
Peddie Institute ; 


Military Schools and Colleges 
Augusta Military Academy Box L, Fort Defiance, Va. 
Georgia Military Academy (near Atlanta) College Park, Ga. 
Kemper Military School 706 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 
Manlius School—Gen’l William Verbeck, Pres i 
Marion Institute 
Miami Military Institute 
Northwestern Military and Naval Academy. Pease ates ees 5 “Lake Geneva, “Wisc. 
Randolph-Macon Academy Box 410, Front Royal, Va. 
San Diego Army and Navy Academy Box L, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 
Staunton Military Academy Box D, Staunton, Va. 
Wentworth Military Academy i 


Camp Pok-O-Moonshine for Boys 
Pine Tree Camp for Girls 


Vocational and Professional 


The Bentley School of Accounting and Finance 923 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Burdett College—F. H. Burdett, President........ New Burdett College Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Chicago Musical College—Carl D. Kinsey, Manager....... 80 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Inc.,....Highland, Burnet and Oak Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Cumberland Law School Box 22, Lebanon, Tenn. 
Monticello Seminary, Miss Harriet Congdon Godfrey, Ill. 
New Church Theological School 46 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Northwestern University Campus Box A-4, Evanston, Ill. 
Rider College, President Trenton, New Jersey 


Bliss Electrical School 166 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Chicago Technical College . G-91, 118 Kast 26th St., Chicago, Il. 
Colorado School of Mines 

New Mexico School of Mines 


Devereux Schools ....Box L, Berwyn, Pa. 
“Floating University,’? A. J. McIntosh, President roadway, New York City 
Martin Institute for Speech Correction ...105 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
University Travel Association, Inc x K, 285 Madison Ave., New York City 
The Woods’ School Box 160, Langhorne, Pa. 
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This Safe, Scientific New 
Way to Strength and Health! 


EVER before have the health-building 
powers of sunlight been as fully appre- 
ciated as they are today. 


A few minutes a day with the Battle Creek 
SUNARC Bath stores up new vitality, in- 
creases resistance to disease, makes you look 
and feel 100% better. Delicate women and 
children are immensely benefited by its 
health-stimulating ultra-violet and infra-red 
rays, found only in the Carbon Arc Lamp— 
the Battle Creek SUNARC. 


Get the Sunbath Habit! 
The largest health institutions in the world 
use Battle Creek SUNARC Baths. Leading 
Physicians have equipped their offices with 
this tested scientific aid to health. Visit your 
Doctor and enjoy the benefits of artificial 
sunlight—which is even more beneficial than 
natural sunlight—richer in the health-giving 
ultra-violet rays. Keep the entire family fit 
by periodic sun-bathing the SUNARC way. 


Send for Free Book! 


If your Doctor is not equipped with the 
SUNARC Bath write TODAY for ‘“‘Sunshine 
and Health”, an intensely interesting free 
book, telling how you can enjoy SUNARC 
baths, right in your own home. 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 

225-LB'___ Battle Creek, Mich. 
The Battle Creek ““SUNARC 
Bath” is made by the manu- 
facturers of the famous Battle 
Creek “Health Builder’ and the 
“Mechanical Health Horse.” 


© S. E. Co. 1928 


Battle Creek : 
SunAre Bath' 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants and C, P. A.’s earn $3,000 to $10,000 a year, 
Thousands of firms need them. Only 9,000 Certified Public Account= 
ants in the United States. We train you thoroly at home in spare time 
for C.P.A. examinations or executive accounting positions. Previous 
experience unnecessary. Training under the persona! supervision of 
William B. Castenholz, M., C. P. A., and a large staff of C. P. 
A.’s, including members of the American Institute of Accountants, 
Write for free book, “Accountancy, the Profession that Pays.’’ 


La Sallie Extension University, Dept. 652-H, Chicago 
The World’s Largest f usiness Training Institution 


_- AROUND THE WORLD 


Leaves New York October 6, 1928. Eight months— 
26 Countries. (Extensive Shore Trips) 

Men and Women Students and older people enrolled for College, 

Graduaté and Special Courses. Credits for Courses may be arranged. 

$2,500 to $4,150 includes all expenses. Modern Steamer, latest ac- 

commodations. Oil burner with turbine drive. Only two students 

assigned each room. Option returning from Burope later steamer. 


INTERNATIONAL ©. UNIVERSITY CRUISE, INC. 
11 Broadway; New York City, Tel. Bowling Green 7657. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Continued 


Tangled Ties.—Rev. C. D. Thompson 
performed the ceremony in the presence 
of the family and a few intricate friends.— 
Tennessee paper. 


Growing Up and Up.—Swuet SIxTEen 
—‘‘Mother, I’m tired of looking such a kid 
—couldn’t I have shorter frocks now?” 
—Bystander (London). 


Quite Comme II Faut.—The bank hold- 
up resulted in a loss of $2,230. It was 
earried out in the conventional manner.— 
Okmulgee (Okla.) paper. 


Beating ’Em to It.—‘‘Does your mother 
let you read this modern sex stuff?” 

“Not if she gets her hands on it first.””-— 
New York Evening Post. 


Sweets to the Sweet.—Wanted.—Com- 
petent middle-aged woman for housekeep- 
ing, also two for sugaring, one used to 
boiling. —South Lancaster (Mass.) paper. 


Missing Buttons—When Lindbergh 
sends his shirts to the laundry they steal 
them for souvenirs. Of course, we’re not 
so popular; they only take parts of ours.— 
Judge. 


No Need to Worry.—All adult French- 
men with incomes under $720 a year are 
entitled to State insurance against sickness, 
accident, old age and maternity.—San 
Diego paper. 


He Might Jig —Docror—‘‘You want to 
cheer yourself up as much as possible— 
sing at your work.” 

Patient—‘‘It can’t be done; I’m a glass- 
blower.” — Punch. 


Power of Prayer.— 
LORD WILL HELP 
BRING COOLIDGE 
TO CHATTANOOGA 
—Chattanooga (Tenn.) News. 


Authors of His Wo.—It’s mighty hard 
for a boy to honor his father and mother 
after he gets old enough to realize that 
they are to blame for his having been 
ebristened Wilber.— Buffalo Evening News. 


Pleasant Penalty.—The jury retired at 
10 A. M. on May 24 and deliberated 24 
hours before returning a verdict of guilty 
of manslaughter. This conviction carries a 
penalty of one to 10 years in California.— 
Omaha paper. 


Precious Trinket—One of the best 
similes we have come across in a long time 
occurs in the Mareh Bookman in an article 
by Herbert Gorman describing Ford Madox 
Ford. Gorman comes upon Ford dancing, 
and says: ““He plods happily and with a 
childlike complacency through the dance, 
his partner swaying like a watchfob before 
him.”— New York World. 


Or Was It Queen Anne?—On the morning 
of March 9, 1862, Hampton Roads was 
the scene of a battle which did more to 
revolutionize naval warfare than any en- 
counter since Lord Nelson’s doughty fleet 
of light, swift vessels attacked, defeated and 
utterly routed the mighty Spanish Arma- 
da, off the coast of Ireland in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth.— Newport News (Va.) 
paper. 


N?2 more slow hand-feeding of envel- 

opes into an addressing machine 

one by one! — Get a demonstration of 

this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 

dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 

opes into itself as fast as you can turn 

the crank. 

DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 

Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 


For complete information and a FREE 
BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 
this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CoO. 
-147 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


= $158-$225 


--> Month 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 
Work for ‘‘Uncle Sam.’’ Men, 18 up. 
Travel—See your country. Steady works 
Common education sufficient. Write 
IMMEDIATELY for free list of U. S. 
ositions now open to men and women 18 up, and sample 
RANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. F217, Rochester, N.Y. 


Government, 
coaching. 


KEEP YOUR SCALP 
Clean and Healthy 


WITH CUTICURA 


JOHNSON'S 


" FOOT SOAP 
ACTS LIKE MAGIC 


ON TIRED ,TENDER,SMARTING, 
Dp cwotenrensrining FEET a. 
25 CENTS -ALL DRUGGISTS ; 


Should the Jew Amalgamate 
With the Christian? 


. How should Jewish children be held and guided 
in the new environment? What shall be done to 
prevent empty synagogues as well as empty churches? 
Answers to these and many other vital problems 
will be found in the twenty-seven stimulating ser- 
mons and addresses which comprise the new book— 
just published— 


STEERING oR DRIFTING—WHICH? 


SOLUTIONS OF Every-DAy PROBLEMS CONFRONTING 
THE AMERICAN JEW 
By DR. ISRAEL H. LEVINTHAL 
Rabbi of the Brooklyn Jewish Center. 
With Prefatory Note by The Very Rev. Dr. J. H. Hertz, 
Chief Rabbi of the British Empire 


This is a wonderfully encouraging and interesting 
volume by one of the outstanding Rabbis of this 
country. The author stands for the conservative 
ideals of American Jewry opposing the tendency of 
the younger generation to adopt unworthy ways at 
the expense of character. One theme—how to pre- 
serve the ancient faith and yet march with the Ameri- 
can life of to-day—runs all through the volume, 
making it alive and timely for Jew and Christian 
alike. A charming feature of the book is its author’s 
apt use of old Hebrew legends and wise Rabbinic lore 
to drive home almost every point that he makes. His 
style is marked by a sincerity, a limpid clarity, and 
a gentle persuasiveness that can not fail to make the 
book welcome in every Jewish household. 

“These ave good sermons. I always told you that 
you were a good preacher. Now many others will have 
the opportunity to agree with me.”’—Dr. Cyrus Adler, 
President Jewish Theological Seminary of America.s 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. 331 pages. $2.50, net; 
$2.64, post-paid. At All Bookstores or From 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of words 
for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


customal, custumal.—‘F. J. S.,”’ Merrill, 
Wis.—The terms customal, custumal, meaning 

having to do with customs”’ or ‘‘customary,” 
are practically obsolete. They are both recorded 
in the dictionary as such, but as nouns, not as 
adjectives. 

The word customal dates from about 1400. 
It was used with the sense ‘usual; habitual.” 
Its variant form, custwmal, is recorded as having 
been used by Sir J. Monckton in The Pall Mall 
Gazette, of October 5, 1889, but the use he makes 
of it refers to himself as ‘the custumal officer of 
_ the corporation.’’ This meaning seems to be 

related to the legal noun, custuwmal, defined as: 
A written or printed statement of laws and 
customs, as of a province or manor.” It is a 
collection or abstract of the customs, not merely 
of a manor or province but also of a city. In 
this sense, tho not form, the word was still in 
use as late as 1882, for ‘‘The Anthenzeum,”’ of 
April 8th of that year (page 441, column 3) 
says: “* The Customes of Yardley Hastings,’ in 1607, 
is not a manor cusiomal, but an account taken on 
the oaths of old men, of the ecclesiastical customs 
of the parish.”” The term is frequent in French 
legal literature. In England, in 1771, there was a 
customall of the Cinque Ports. 
_ The spelling of the word has varied and is 
interchangeable, but cuwstumal has limited use. 
The preferred term is, unquestionably, customary, 
for we find this in steady use for a written collec- 
tion of customs; that is, established usages which 
by long continuance have acquired the force of 
a law, or a book or document setting forth the 
customs of a manor, city, province, etc. 
We have no citation that enables us to associate 
any one of the terms with ecclesiastical practise, 
nor have we any quotation that might justify it. 
Nevertheless, we have a number of references to 
such words as customable, used by Wycliff (Num- 
bers 29, 6), customableness, Wycliff (Eccles. 
20, 28), and an ecclesiastical meaning of customary 
or custumary—‘‘a treatise containing the ritual 
_and ceremonial usages of a religious house, order, 
or college, preferably a consuetudinary,’’ and a 
reference made to the same by J W. Legg in 

is ‘‘ Notes on the History of Liturgical Colors’’: 
“Richard de Ware was abbot of Westminster 
from 1258 to 1283, and caused a custumary to be 
written.”’ 


Dominion of Canada.—‘‘M. L. B.,’’ Pottsville, 
Pa.—(1) The territories that now form the Domin- 
ion of Canada came under the British flag by settle- 
ment, conquest, or cession. In 1628 Nova Scotia 
was occupied at Port Royal, but in 1632 ceded 
back to France, which, in 1713, surrendered it to 
Great Britain. The Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
Charter was granted in 1670. Canada, with New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, was ceded 
to Great Britain by France in 1763. Vancouver 
Island was acknowledged as British territory by 
the Oregon Boundary Treaty in 1846, and British 
Columbia was founded as a separate colony in 
1858. The Dominion, as originally constituted, 
consisted of the provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, now Ontario and Quebec, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick. They were united under 
an Act of the Imperial Parliament, known as the 
British North America Act of 1867. This Act, 
which came into operation July 1st of that year, 
provided that the Constitution of the Dominion 
shall be similar in principle to that of the United 
Kingdom; that executive authority shall be vested 
in the sovereign of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and carried on in his name by a governor-general 
and privy council, and that the legislative power 
shall be exercised by a Parliament of two houses 


called the Senate and the House of Commons. ' 


The powers of the Dominion Parliament include 
all subjects not assigned exclusively to the provin- 
cial legislatures. Thus, the Dominion of Canada 
is a_ self-governing British possession, and its 
people are subjects of the King. (2) No, the 
Canadian Dominion volunteered assistance. In 
August, 1914, the Government of Canada re- 
solved to raise a contingent for foreign service, 
and 32,000 men were equipped and sent to Eng- 
land. In the spring of 1916, the Dominion of 
Canada announced that it would raise an army 
of 500,000 men, and enlisted 370,000 by the 
autumn of that year. Of the total Canadian 
Expeditionary Force, 465,984 were volunteers 
and only 83,355 under the Canadian Military 
Service Act, the sum total being 515,456 men, 
plus 24,933 on leave or discharged, and 16,300 
as serving in the non-combatant ranks. The 
King did not draft or summon_any Canadian 
soldiers for the army. (3) The Canadian people 
pay taxes to their own Dominion Government, 
and do not pay any taxes to the British Govern- 
ment or to the King. (4) Canada was not pur- 
chased by Great Britain as the Philippine Islands 
were by the United States. The status of the 
two are entirely different, Canada being a free 
and independent country with representatives 
abroad, but whose foreign policy is guided by 
the Homeland. Her status has been very well 
expressed in verse by Rudyard Kipling when 
he wrote— 


“Daughter am I in my mother’s house, 
But mistress in my own. 
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“Discovery m 
Stainless Steel 


A new grade of Carpenter 
Stainless Steel has been de- 
veloped which opens new 
fields of usefulness for this 
attractive metal. 


Carpenter 
STAINLESS STEEL 


PATENT APPLIED 


No. 5 


Easy to Machine 
Easy to Grind 
Easy to Polish 


Think of the products that heretofore 
could not be made of Stainless Steel 
because of the excessive cost of ma- 
chining and finishing, and you'll see 
what opportunities this opens for new 
products of Stainless Steel at reason- 
able cost. 


Manufacturers should get in touch 
with CARPENTER. 


A Grade for Every Need 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY 


Alloy and Tool Steels Exclusively 
READING, PA. 
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